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TO THB 



CHILDREN WHO MAY READ THIS BOOK. 



I COME to you now, dear children, not with a new 
story, or one which is "made up out of my own 
head," but with an old story which has been often 
told — and told most charmingly for older people — 
l)ut never yet, I believe, has been written on purpose 
for children. 

And I do not pretend, now, that it is prepared for 
those who can read only words of one, two or three 
syllables — for you will sometimes find long words — 
though I think you will not find any hard words, or 
those of which you will be obliged to ask the 
meaning. 

I have read it as I wrote to a party of children 
who seemed to understand every word, and to be 
much interested in the story; and I hope it will be 
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found interestbg and useful by all the children who 
read it, and that hj the example of the great man 
who is the hero of this story, they may be encouraged 
to patience and perseverance, and never be prevented 
by mockery and ridicule from doing what they think 
is right. 

It is but &ir to say that this story is prindpally 
taken from that delightfrd history of Cohmibus writ- 
ten by our distinguished countryman, Washington 
Irving; for, though I read much on the subject in 
other books, yet I found that, after all, it was but 
Ihe same story, and ^at nowhere else could I find 
it so well arranged as in his history. 

There are many Spanish and Indian names of 
persons and places which are hard to pronounce, 
and harder to remember. Of course, it was neces- 
sary to retain many of these; but when I could 
possibly do so without injuring the story, I have left 
them out 

You have before you, in the character of Colum- 
bus, an example not only of patience and perseve- 
rance such as, I think, no mere man has ever 
displayed before or since ; but of kindness, nobleness, 
generosity, dutiful affection, faithfulness to friends, 
forgiveness of enemies, and control of temper, all 
softened by strong religious feeling. Where will 
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you find in any one man so many virtues as clustered 
in the character of Columbus ? 

His one error — and where is the man without one! 
— the desire of selling the Indian prisoners as slaves, 
was the &ult of his time and of the circumstances 
by which he was surrounded; and even against this 
he seems to have struggled, after all, and to have 
been driven to it almost of necessity. Had he 
lived in these more enlightened times, we think we 
should not have even this blot to record upon the 
character of Columhu8, 

S. H. B. 



I BDIQ the mariner wbo first nnftirled 
An eastern banner o*er the western world, 
And taught mankind where ftitore empires lay 
In these fair confines of descending day. 

CDares, kings, adyentnrers envioas of his name, 
Injoyed his labors and purloined his fame ; 
And gave the Viceroy firom his high seat hurled 
Ohains for a crown— a prison for a world. 

Bablow'b Oolumbuo. 
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THE STORY OF COLUMBUS. 



CHAPTEBI. 



IdeM of peojde four hundred years ago as to the shape of the earth- 
Parentage and early history of Oolombus— Education— flea adren- 
turee. 



I SUPPOSE you all, children, have a map or 
an atlas. Just take your map (and you should 
never read a book with the name of any 
country, or sea, or'^place in^t without one 
before you), and turn to the map of the globe. 
You see there two hemispheres, or half globes, 
the eastern and the western. Now, though it 
is necessary on a map or atlas to make these 
flat, yet you and I know that the earth is 
actually round like a ball or an orange. 

But do you know that about four hundred 
years ago, the people in the eastern hemi- 
sphere supposed that there were no countries 
in this world besides Europe, Asia, and Africa ? 
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They supposed, too, that the earth was flat, as 
it appears on the map. They saw the great 
ocean stretching away till it seemed to meet 
the sky, ahd they never dreamed that there 
was a great country like that in which we live, 
^ lying far beyond those rolling waves. 

One of the great writers of a nation which 
then knew the most of geography, wrote thus 
of the ocean : 

" It surrounds the bounds of the earth, and 
all beyond it is unknown. No one has been 
able to tell anything about it ; it is so difficult 
to cross ; it is so deep, so dark, and is tossed 
by such terrible tempests. It has mighty 
fishes, and strong winds ; yet there are many 
islands in it, some of which are inhabited and 
some not. There is no saQor who dares to 
cross its deep waters; those who sail upon 
them keep onlj»along its shores, being afraid 
to leave- them. The waves of this ocean are 
high as mountains, but do not break, for if 
they broke, no ship could live in them." 

No wonder the ignorant sailors of those 
days, with their slightly-built vessels, feared 
to sail far out on this wide, stormy ocean, not 
knowing whether they sTiould find any other 
land, or be able to make their way back to 
their own. 

There was one man^ however, who took into 
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his head the idea that these terrible waves 
might be crossed, and that other lands might 
be found beyond them. This man was Qirit- 
topher Columbus. He had the courage to set 
sail across these dark and stormy waters, and 
it is the story of his trials, of his disappoint- 
ments, and of his success, that I am going to 
tell you. 

Look on the map of Europe, children, and 
find the country of Italy. In the northern 
part of it, on the gulf of Genoa, you will find 
a city of the same name. 

In this city of Genoa, in the year of our 
Lord, 1435, or a little more than four hundred 
years ago, Ohristopheb OofLUMBus was bom. 
His father was a wool-comber, and his ances- 
tors, by which I mean his grandfather, great- 
grandfather, &c., had for many, many yeais 
gained their living by the same trade. 

If Oolumbus had never been a great mi(b, 
no one would have cared whether his ances- 
tors had been wool-combers, or anything else, 
but after he became famous, and hia name 
became weU known, several great and ncble 
families tried to lay claim to him, or to prove 
that he belonged to them. By which we see 
that the world four hundred years ago waa 
very like the world at the present time. Fer- 
nando, the son of Columbus, said, however, 
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that " he would rather be the son of such a 
father^ than to belong to the richest and 
noblest families in the kingdom." 

And I think, before we get through with 
Columbus, you will aU agree with him. 

While very yotmg, Columbus was taught 
reading, writing, grammar, and arithmetic, 
and learned also to draw. A grand education 
this, for those times. He soon showed a great 
love for the study of geography, and a strong 
desire to go to sea. 

^ ^His fa^er, seeing how very strong was this 
desire, tried to give him an education that 
would fit him to be a sailor. He sent him, 
therefore, to the University of Pavia (you will 
see this town not very far north of Genoa), 
where he was taught all those studies which 
would fit him to be a good sailor, and partic- 
ularly the art oT navigation, or how to sail a 
vessel. 

He was not able to remain long at this 
school, but because he was obliged to leave 
it, he did not think his education finished, but 
throughout his after life he studied much and 
hard, even amid his troubles and wanderings, 
and so he prepared himself to be the great 
man he afterwards became. 

Columbus began to be a sailor at the age 
pf fourteen, and but little is known of his his- 
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tory at that time. There were pirates upon 
the seas ; there were quarrels and wars be- 
tween different nations ; there were dangers 
on every side for the sailor ; and in this diffi- 
cult and trying school, Columbus became fit- 
ted for his after life of peril and adventure. 

There is one anecdote of this part of the 
life of Columbus, which is told by his son 
Fernando, and which I will here give you. 
Columbus sailed for some time with a rover 
or pirate, of the name of Colombo, a distant 
relation of his. This man was so 'famous for 
his terrible and bloody deeds, that the Moor- 
ish mothers used to frighten their children 
into silence when they were naughty, by the 
mention of his name. 

This bold pirate at one time attacked four 
vessels from Venice, which were richly laden, 
and endeavored to take possession of them. 
They fought bravely, and the battle lasted 
from morning till Evening. Many were killed 
on both sides. The vessels were at length 
fastened together by their crews, with grap- 
pling irons, and hand to hand they fought. 
The vessel of which Columbus had the com- 
mand, was engaged in battle with a huge 
Venetian ship. Torches and fire-brands were 
thrown from one to the other, and soon both 
vessels were wrapped in flames. 
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13iere was no escape but by the sea. One 
by one the sailors plnnged into the waves to 
escape death by fire. Oolmnbns seized an 
oar, and being a good swimmer, he soon 
reached the shore, which was full two leagaes, 
or six miles distant. 

" It pleased God/' said his son, " to pre- 
serve him for greater things." 

After lie had recovered his strength, he 
went to Lisbon, in Portugal, where he found 
many of his own countrymen, by whom he 
w^ persuaded to remain there, and make that 
city his home. 
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CHAPTER n. 

The trade with Isdla fonr hundred years ago— Dtocoreried made bf 
the Portngaese— Character of Oolombas— His marriage— His idea as 
to the shape of the earthr-His mistakes. 

Childrbn, do you know where India or Hin- 
doostan is ? If you do not, be sure to look 
on the map and find it, or you will not under- 
stand what I am going to tell you of the 
different routes by which that land could be 
reached. India (by which name not only 
what we call Hindoostan, but the country 
east of it was then called) was a land of great 
wealth, and from there were brought many 
rare and precious things, particularly by the 
Italians, and sold throughout the countries 
of Europe. The Italians sailed through the 
Mediterranean Sea, and from there by a long 
and expensive journey they reached India, and 
bought there valuable spices, and other rare 
and curious things, which they brought back 
by the same tedious and difficult route. 
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Now the people of Portugal began to be 
jealous of the Italian cities, that they had all 
this rich trade to themselves, and they began 
to contrive ways and means to have a share in 
it. There was one Prince Henry of Portugal, 
who formed the idea that it might be possible 
to sail around the great country of Africa, and 
BO get to this rich land of India by sea. 

It was a bold thing to propose in those 
days ; for do you know the people generally 
supposed that the equator was a huge belt of 
fire, which encircled the earth, and through 
which no one could pass ? But about this time 
people began to study and inquire more, and 
there were some so bold and fearless as to sail 
off towards this terrible equator, and find out 
for themselves whether it could be passed or 
not. 

It was passed safely. No burning belt of 
fire stopped their way. They sailed around 
the coast of Africa, and discovered the Cape 
de Verde and Azore Islands. Prince Henry 
obtained from the Pope of Eome, who then 
pretended to own all these countries, the right 
for the King of Portugal to reign over all 
lands discovered by the Portuguese in the 
Atlantic, or other oceans, including India. 

Great was the wonder throughout the world 
at these discoveries made by the people of 
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Portngal, and wise and learned men came in 
great nxLmbei*s to Lisbon, to set out from there 
in some of the ships which were constantly 
fitting out from that port bound on voyages 
of discovery. Among the rest, as I have told 
you, came Columbus, in the year 1470. He 
is said' to have been a tall and handsome man^ 
and his whole appearance was that of a man 
formed to rule and command. BSs hair, in 
his youth, was of a light color, but his life was 
one of so much trouble, that it turned grey 
very soon, and by the time he was thirty 
years old, it was perfectly white. 

He was naturally quick tempered, but he 
early learned the rare art of governing his 
temper; was always gentle and polite, and so 
amiable and kind that all who knew him well 
loved him much. Columbus was a true 
gentleman. 

While at Lisbon Columbus married a lady, 
whose father had been a great sailor for those 
times. The mother of his wife, seeing how 
much Columbus was interested in every thing 
connected with the sea, made him a present 
of all the charts and journals her husband had 
kept on his voyages. 

These pleased Columbus exceedingly, and 
were very useful to him, as by them he became 
acquainted with the routes t^en by the Portu- 
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gtiese in sailmg, and after this he eometimes 
johi^d their expeditions to the coast of Guinea. 
WheA at home he supported his family by 
making maps and charts, and though poor 
himBelf he gare part of his income to his. 
younger brothers, to assist them in their edu- 
cation ; neither did he forget his old father in 
Genoa, but took care that in his old age he 
Bhould not want. 

People everywhere now were much excited 
aiid interested in the discoveries made by the 
Portuguese. Stories were told of islands being 
seen far off in the ocean. The people of the 
Canary isles in particular, insisted that they 
often saw a great island with lofty mountains 
land deep vallejf?. In search of this island 
they sailed, .but never found it. They had 
probably been deceived by a bank of clouds 
euch as is often seen lying along the horizon. 

Ooltonbus noted and thought deeply of all 
these things. He had heard of the travels of 
Harco Polo, who, before that time, had 
tiflited a country far east of India. He called 
it Cathay (now supposed to be China), and 
told great stories of its wonderful riches, and 
also of an island he called Cipango, probably 
Japim. This island was placed by Marco 
Polo opposite Cathay, far out in the ocean. 
Wonderful stories were told by him of the 
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vast wealth of this island, of its gold and its 
spices, and of the magnificent palaces of its 
king, the roof of which was covered with 
plates of gold. 

If ow all who travelled to these rich coun- 
tries in search of treasure, took, as I have told 
you, an eastern route, partly by sea and 
partly by land ; but Columbus, having the 
idea fixed in his mind that the earth was 
round, thought he might find a better and 
nearer way to reach these golden lands by 
steering directly west, than by following in 
the track of other sailors — just as you might 
draw a line round an apple or an orange, one 
way as well as the other. 

In his idea of the shape of the earth, 
Columbus, as we know, was right; but he 
supposed it to be much smaller than it really 
is, and he also supposed that this country of 
Cathay he was seeking, extended much farther 
to the east than it really did, and that there 
was not a vast extent of ocean to sail over 
before he should reach it. Had it not been 
for these two mistakes, perhaps even Colum- 
bus might not have had the courage to set 
sail across the unknown waters ; and in that 
case he would have lost the honor of giving a 
new continent to the world. 
2 
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CHAPTER m. 

Tokens from a western land— Trials of patience— Visits from court to 
coort— Application to King John of Portugal— The Wise Men of King 
John— Their meanness— A failure— The wanderer at the oonrent 
gate— Friar Juan Peres— Application to the king and queen of Spain 
—What the Wise Men of Spain said— Hopes and disappointments. 

Columbus, who never for a moment seemed 
to forget his great idea, kept constantly on the 
watch for information from old sailors, and 
from the inhabitants of newly discovered 
islands. Now -came stories to his ear from 
those who had sailed westward, of signs of 
land in that direction ; now of islands dis- 
tinctly seen ; now of pieces of wood curiously 
carved, and not with an instrument of iron 
either ; and now, more wonderful than all, of 
the bodies of two dead men, of strange and 
unknown features, wafted by the west winds, 
and thrown on the shores of the Azore islands. 

All these things made Columbus feel more 
and more sure, that, by sailing towards the 
west) he should find land, and from this time 
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he spoke of this distant and unknown land, 
with as much certainty as if he had actually 
seen it with his own eyes. 

Tears passed away ; and what was Colum- 
bus doing, that he had not yet set sail for 
these rich and distant shores ? He was tra- 
velling patiently from country to country, and 
from king to king, begging for ships, and men, 
and money, with which to start upon his voy- 
age. He was now poor, and in debt, and 
friendless, for so much was his mind taken up 
with this great idea, of being the first to take 
a new route to lands on the other side of the 
globe, that he had allowed his own affairs to 
go to ruin. 

It was necessary that he should have the 
assistance of some powerful king, who would 
help him witH ships and money, who would 
claim for his own country any lands Columbus 
might discover, and give Columbus the right 
to rule over it. And what he asked was very 
little for a powerful king to give ; only two or 
three ships, a few men, and a small amount 
of money ; and if they had only known it, 
what he offered in return was a world. 

But, as he wandered poor and unfriended, 
and sometimes begging his way from court to 
court, he was looked upon by some as foolish, 
by others as crazy, and one after another 
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turned a deaf ear to his proposal, and ridi- 
culed his plans. Were a poor man to come 
along now, begging for money with which to 
build a huge balloon to carry a number of 
men to the moon, or to cruise about in search 
of unknown stars, it may be that we should 
look upon him much as these people four 
hundred years ago, looked upon Columbus. 

The first person of influence and power, 
who listened to him with interest and atten- 
tion, was John 11., King of Portugal. To him 
Columbus told his story; gave him all his 
reasons for supposing he might reach those 
far famed eastern lands by a western route, 
and begged of him ships, and men, with which 
to start upon his voyage. 

Eng John listened attentively to Colum- 
bus, and it may be that if he had listened only 
to his own reason, he might have granted his 
wish. But it was necessary to call his wise 
and learned men about him, and ask their 
advice. From them the plans of Columbus 
met only with sneers and ridicule ; and yet 
they must have thought that possibly there 
might be some sense in them, for while they 
kept him waiting week after week, pretending 
to wish to study his maps and charts, and to 
get from him a full idea of his plan, they had 
the meanness to send off secretly and without 
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the knowledge of Columbus, a vessel to follow 
the track lie intended to take, and see what 
they could discover. 

This vessel started on its way, but storms 
arose, the waves ran mountain high, the pilot 
was ignorant, the sailors became frightened, 
and back they turned, declaring that the plan 
of Columbus was all folly, and never could be 
carried out. 

It was not long, before Columbus found out 
the trick that had been played upon him, and 
as he had a good right to be, he was very 
angry. He turned his back upon the court 
of King John, who would then have been 
glad, it is said, to call him back and talk 
the matter over again. But Columbus now 
had no wish to remain in Portugal; his wife 
was dead, and there being nothing to keep 
him there, he turned from the countiy where 
he had been treated so meanly, and so cruelly, 
an<J wandered to other courts and other kings, 
to tell the same story and make the same 
request. The motto of Columbus must have 
been "Try, try again!" 

While wandering thus in the hope of accom- 
plishing his great object, he did not forget his 
old father, at Genoa, but paid him a visit, and 
poor as he was, did something for his comfort 
in his old age, and then turned his face 
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towards Spain, hoping that Ferdinand and 
Isabella, the king and queen of that country, 
might be persuaded to listen to his proposal, 
and grant him the aid he so much wished. 
On foot, and leading his little son Diego by 
the hand, he travelled from Italy to Spain, 
•until at length he reached the little town of 
Palos, a seaport on the coast of Spain. 

Not far from Palos, on a lonely height of 
land overlooking the sea, and surrounded by 
a forest of pine trees, stood at that day, and I 
believe stands still, the convent of Santa 
Maria de Rabida. One day a poor and 
weary traveller, leading by the hand a little 
'boy, stopped at the gate of the convent, to 
beg for a little bread and a drink of water. 

While he was eating this simple food, one 
of the fathers of the convent, who was called 
Friar Juan Perez de Marchena, happening to 
pass by, noticed this stranger, and seeing at once 
that he was no ordinary beggar, he stopped to 
converse with him. This weary wanderer was 
Christopher Columbus. 

Friar Juan Perez was a diflferent sort of man 
from the wise men of King John. He was a kind 
and noble man, as well as a learned one ; he 
continued the firm and faithful friend of 
Columbus, and it was through him, after 
many delays and disappointments, that Colum- 
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bus at length gained admittance to Qneea 
Isabella of Spain. 

But these delays wtre long and tedious; 
sometimes he wonld be listened to, and a ray 
of hope wonld shine into his heart, and again 
he was frowned npon. Spain was tiien 
engaged in war with the Moors of Granada,* 
and the king and queen had little time to lis- 
ten to a stranger's plans for discovery. Some- 
times he was ridiculed and mocked by the 
gay gentlemen of the court; a poor man in 
mean clothing come to offer to show a new 
way to lands of wealth, or to lead in the dis- 
covery of countries and islands yet unknown. 

At length, however, some men of thought 
and influence gave attention to his story — 
among others, the tutor to the children of 
Ferdinand and Isabella, by whom he was 
introduced to the Cardinal of Spain, a man of 
such influence with the king and queen, that 
he was sometimes called in jest, the tKi/rd 
king of Spam. He was a man of great learn- 
ing, and was^much pleased with the sincere 
and earnest air with which Columbus urged his 
cause. He became at once a strong and use- 
ful friend to him, and by him Columbus was 
brought into the presence of the king. 

.Ferdinand listened and thought; but, he 
was too cool and prudent to act with haste ; 
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he therefore gave orders that many of the 
wise and learned men of the kingdom should 
meet together in the city of Salamanca, to 
examine Columbus as to all his plans ; to con- 
sult together, and then to write out and send 
to the king their opinion on the subject. 

Columbus now felt sure that at last his 
hopes were to meet with success, and we can 
imagine that he went to Salamanca in high 
spirits and full of hope. He waa not now to 
be mocked by the ignora^t^and vulg^, but 
he was to hare an. opporfiunity of laying 
his plans before wise and learned men, who 
had thought and studied into all these sub- 
jects, tod. who would, understand him when 
he spoke. . We shall see how much he was 
mistaken i^ his; opinion of these men. 

They met in the hall of an old convent in 
Saljmaanj^a. Again, before these learned 
men, Columbus went over the whole matter, 
telling them his reasons for supposing the 
earth to be round instead of flat, and for 
thinking that if he sailed directly west, he 
must meet with lands, which others found in 
sailing east. 

But here he was stopped at once, and met 
by passages from the Bible, which these very 
wise men supposed entirely contradicted the 
ideas of Columbus. 




Columbus explaining his Theory. 
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One of these learned men asked " if it was 
posmhle any one could be so silly as to tliink 
there were people whose feet were turned 
towards our feet? If they could possibly 
believe that there was another side to the 
earth, where people walk with their' feet up 
and their heads down; where all things are 
topsy turvy; where trees grow with their 
roots up and their branches down, and it 
rains, hails and snows upwards. All this 
nonsense," he said, "came from this new 
notion of the earth being round ; but when 
people once took an absurd idea into their 
heads, they seemed to -think it necessary to 
go on, and 'bring forward other absurd ideas 
to support it.'-' 

No doubt this man thought that he knew 
more than any one else could ever know, and 
looked down upon the simple sailor standing 
before him, as a foolish boaster, who thought 
that he could do great things, and who must 
be put down at once. 

Another of these wise men said that 'if 
there were people on the other side of the 
earth, ihey could not possibly have descended 
from Adam, for how could they get across 
the ocean to settle in those countries? And 
the Bible said all men came from Adam. 

Another (and he must have been a very 
2* 
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wise one), gave it as his opinion that even if 
they should reach India, they wotdd have to 
remain there always; for, if the earth was 
round, as this foolish Columbus thought, it 
would be like a mountain, and even with the 
strongest wind, they could not sail vfp hiU to 
get back again. 

The youngest child in any of our district 
schools knows more on these subjects than 
these learned men did then; but before, in 
our superior wisdom, we ridicule their igno- 
rance, we must reniember how little opportu- 
nity they had in those days to learn 
much of these things. Columbus was one of 
the men who are lefore ihevr time — ^by 
which I mean he thought more, and studied 
more, into the reasons of the things he saw 
around him, than other men^ and while they 
ridiculed him as foolish, he could see that it 
was only because they were not wise enough 
to understand him. 

All their arguments Columbus answered— 
and he, too, brought passages and texts of 
Scripture, which, as he supposed, had refer- 
ence to the discoveries he hoped to make. A 
few of those who listened to him were honest 
and frank enough to confess that they believed 
Columbus to be right; but they found it 
impossible to bring the greater number to 
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agree with them. Many times they met and 
talked over these subjects, but without any 
result, and at length they broke np, and left 
the matter just where they found it. 

More long years passed away. Columbus 
still followed the court, which moved from 
place to place ; the sovereigns of Spain being 
engaged in ^ wars, sometimes in one place, 
and sometimes in another. Columbus, how- 
ever, was not idly waiting to bring his cause 
before the king^and queen; he- was too active 
a man for that, and engaged with zeal in the 
different battles, fighting for the king of 
Spain. 

His favorite object, however, never was 
forgotten. Whenever there was an opportu- 
nity, or a little rest from fighting, there was 
this patient and persevering Columbus again 
with the same old demand. 

At length, while the court were at Seville, 
Columbus presented himself once more, and 
begged earnestly for ti final reply. More 
meetings and consultations were held, and the 
result at last was made known to Columbus. 

It was this : the expanses of the war were 
so great, that the king and queen conld not 
undertake to spend any more money in fitting 
out ships, and thought it best not to engage in 
any new plans for the present. When they 
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had time and means, they would perhaps listen 
to him. 

And was this to be the result of all his 
weary, patient waiting? Disappointed and 
vexed, with a sad and troubled heart, he 
turned his back upon Seville, but never for a 
moment thought of abandoning his cherished 
plan. « 

To other men of wealth and influence he 
applied, and after having his hopes again 
raised, only to be again disappointed, he 
determined to bid adieu to Spain, and make 
his way to Paris. It was necessary first, 
however, to go to Palos, and take his son 
Diego from the convent there, and leave him 
with his other son, Fernando, at Cordova. 
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OHAPTEEIV. 

The Old Gonyent again— Friar Juan Peres visits the Oourt at Santa Fe 
— Oolumbus sent for by the Queen— Isabella undertalces the Expedi- 
tion—Columbus recalled. 

Seven years had passed since Columbus 
first paused there to rest his weary feet, and 
ask for food and water, when again he stood 
before the gate of the old Convent of Santa 
Maria. His sad air, and the poverty of his 
appearance, showed that ho had gained no- 
thing in all that time, and the kind Father, 
Juan Perez, who had from the first been his 
warm friend, was grieved to the heart to see 
him looking so poor and sad. 

But when he heard from Columbus that he 
was about to leave Spain, and apply to some 
other country and king for aid to carry out 
his plans, he could not bear the thought, and 
begged him to wait till he could make one 
more eflEbrt for him. He felt certain that if 
Columbus only had the means, he would be 
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successful in his undertaking ; and he longed 
that his own country should have the honor 
of these discoveries, and become the owner 
of the lands Columbus might bring to their 
knowledge. 

Friar Juan Perez had been Confessor to 
the Queen, and felt quite sure that she would 
listen to a request from him. He therefore 
wrote her an earnest and beseeching letter, 
which he sent by the hands of a trusty man, 
to the Queen, who was in the camp at Santa 
Fe, before Granada. 

In fourteen days the messenger returned, 
bringing a kind answer from Queen Isabella, 
and a request that the friar should come to 
the court immediately. That very night the 
good friar mounted his mule, and set out for 
the camp. He was admitted to the presence 
of the queen as soon as he arrived. She 
heard him kindly while he urged upon her 
the claims of Columbus ; and before he left 
her she gave him money, and told him to send 
Columbus to her, and to see that he was fur- 
nished with a mule, and with suitable clothing. 

Again Columbus set out for the Spanish 
camp, where he arrived just in time to see the 
victory of the Spaniards over the Moors of 
Granada, and to see the keys of the city given 
up to Ferdinand and Isabella. 
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The time had now come when the king and 
qneen had promised to listen to Columbus, 
and they kept their word. But again diffi- 
culties arose; those who were appointed to 
talk over matters with Columbus, thought he 
asked entirely too much in case he was suc- 
cessful. They said he had everything to gain, 
and nothing to lose ; that he asked for money, 
and gave notiiing himself, and then demanded 
a large portion of the profits, and that great 
power should be placed in his hands. 

Columbus then oflfered to pay one-eighth of 
the cost, if they would promise to give him 
one-eighth of the profits. This was oflfered 
him, it is supposed, by one of the Pinzons, 
wealthy friends of Columbus, who, as you 
will see, went with him upon his voyage. 
All these oflfers of Columbus were rejected, 
however, and, again disappointed, he deter- 
mined to leave Spain forever, and mounting 
hifl mule he left Santa Fe, intending to set out 
at once for France. 

"We cannot but admire the wonderful pa- 
tience and perseverance, with which this noble 
man for eighteen long years, waited, and 
labored, and suflFered, in the cause so dear t6 
him. In the midst of poverty, and mockery, 
and disappointment, he held on, and now, 
lihough he might only expect the same treat- 
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ment In any other court, he determined Btill 
to make the trial, and would probably have 
never given up, till the pulses of his great 
heart ceased to beat. 

But he left behind him a few warm friends 
in Santa Fe, who were not willing to let the 
matter rest thus. Once more they went to 
Queen Isabella, and with great earnestness 
begged her not to lose this opportunity of 
gaining rich possessions, and of extending her 
religion over other lands. Isabella hesitated 
a moment, and then said : 

" It shall be done ; and I will pledge my 
own jewels, to raise the necessary funds." 

Slowly and sadly, Columbus was proceed- 
ing on his lonely journey across the plain of 
Granada, and had just reached the bridge of 
Pinos, when a messenger came after him in 
all haste, bidding him return. The queen 
had taken up his cause, and made it her own ; 
he should have money, and ships, and men ; 
the great wish of his life, for which he had 
toiled and labored, was about to be granted. 

With joy he turned the reins of his mule, 
and hastened back to Santa Fe, to meet the 
kind and noble princess. She received him 
with great kindness, agreed to all his de- 
mands, and promised him the aid he needed. 
The agreement made between them was this : 
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That Columbus should be high-admiral and 
viceroy, or governor under the king, of all 
the seas, islands, and continents, he might 
discover, aniJ that he should receive one-tenth 
of all the profits which should^ arise from the 
productions of those lands, and from the trade 
in any articles of value which might be found 
there. These offices and these profits were 
also to descend to hi^ children, and their des- 
cendants. 

And now at last, after eighteen years of 
patient waiting, after his many trials and dis- 
appointments, the perseverance of Columbus 
was to be rewarded. With what a happy 
heart must he have taken his way once more 
to Palos, not now a poor and needy traveller, 
begging for food, but the commander of an 
expedition sent by the Sovereigns of Spain, on 
a voyage of discovery in unknown seas 1 
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CHAPTER V. 



Orders for a Fleet to be made ready— Palos— The brothers Pinson engage 
in the Expedition— Difficulty In persuading Men to go — The Santa 
Maria— The Pinta— The Ni!Ia— The Departure— Grief at Paloe— Brents 
of the Voyag*" — Hopes and Signs of Land— Deceptions— Discontent- 
ment among Um Crew — Plan for throwing the Admiral orerboard. 



Columbus was a rigid papist, and one of the 
objects he had in view, was the spread of that 
religion in the continent he might discover. 
In this object also Queen Isabella was deeply 
interested. She hoped to be the means of the 
conversion of the Grand Khan of Tartary, 
which she supposed would be one of the first 
countries Columbus would reach, and actually 
gave him letters to that powerful king. 

As a punishment for some offence agaiilst 
the government, the town of Palos was ordered 
to fnmish two caravals or light coasting ves- 
sels, for the service of the king and queen. 
These were ordered to be supplied with crews, 
and everything necessary for a long voyage, 
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and a year's absence, and to be placed under 
the command of Columbus. 

They were ordered to be ready for sea in ten 
days; but when this order was read to the 
people in some public place, you cannot ima- 
gine with what fright and horror it was heard. 
All the terrors they had ever heard of that 
wide and dangerous ocean, came to their 
minds, and were repeated from one to the 
other, and so great was their fear that neither 
threats nor promises could induce them to set 
sail with Columbus. 

But now the two brothers of the name of Pin- 
zon, of whom I have spoken as men of wealth, 
who had offered to give Columbus one eighth 
of the money necessary for his outfit, came 
forward, and declared that they would not 
only furnish and provide with sailors two ves- 
sels, but would themselves accompany Colum- 
bus upon the expedition. 

This had a great effect on others. Many 
of tJieir relatives and friends now determined 
to join them, and in less than a month the ves- 
sels were ready for sea. There was also a 
third vessel called " The Pinta," which with 
its crew had been ordered to join them. The 
men who owned the vessel were not willing 
to risk it for such, a long voyage, and the 
sailors were afraid to go. 
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They therefore did everytjiing they could 
to prevent the vessels from sailing. Those 
who were preparing " The Pinta " for sea, did 
their work so badly, that they were ordered 
to do it over again ; then they ran away, and 
several others followed their example. 

But at length everything was ready, and 
on the third day of August, 1492, the little 
fleet set sail, and Columbus with a joyful heart 
saw the shores of Spain fade in the distance, 
while the wide sea over which he had so often 
cast a longing eye, was all. before him. This 
must have been a glad moment in the life of 
Columbus. 

As I have told you there were three vessels 
in, this little fleet. The flag of Columbus 
waved upon the deck of the " Saijta Maria," 
of which he was the commander; this was the 
on]^ one of the three vessels, that had a 
complete deck from fore to stern. The others 
had cabins at the fore and stem for the crew, 
but no deck in the centre. They were slightly 
built, and by no means fitted to encounter 
the fierce winds and stormy waves, of the 
Atlantic. 

"The Pinta" was commanded by Martin 
Alonzo Pinzon, who took his brother Francisco 
with him as pilot ; and the third vessel, the 
"Nina " was commanded by a third Pinzon, 
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by name, Vicente Tanoz. The whole number 
of persons who set sail in the three vessels, 
was one hundred and twenty. 

Deep grief reigned in the little town of 
Palos, for almost every one had some friend 
or relative on board one of these little vessels. 
With streaming eyes they saw them depart, 
and watched them till the white sails could no 
longer be seen in the distance, and then turn- 
ed to their homes with the feeling fixed in 
their hearts, that they had looked their last 
upon the faces of their friends. 

But three days had they sailed, when a 
signal of distress from the Pinta, made it 
necessary for them to pause, and attend to her 
condition. Her rudder hung loose and brok- 
en, and was no longer of use. This was pro- 
bably contrived by her owners, who were so 
much opposed to her going upon the voyage ; 
she proved to be in other ways xmfit for sea, 
and they were obliged to put into the Canary 
Islands, and seek for another vessel to supply 
her place. None could be found, however, 
and, after fitting a new rudder to the Pinta, 
and repairing her as well as they could, the 
little fleet again put to sea. 

It seemed as if everything was against 
them, however, for now the wind died away, 
and for three days there was a dead calm, and 
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the vessels remained motionless witliin a short 
distance of the land. All these delays troubled 
Columbus, for he feared that these difficulties 
in the outset, might cause fear and anxiety to 
spread among the sailors, and make it difficult 
to keep them in order. 

At length, on Sunday the 9th of September, 
a pleasant breeze sprang up ; the vessels were 
wafted on their way, and soon the shores of 
the Canary Islands were lost in the distance, 
and only sea and sky were around and above 
them. Now the hearts of the sailors failed 
them, for they seemed to have bid adieu for- 
ever to home, and family, and friends, and all 
before them was unknown. Tears streamed 
down the cheeks of the sailors, and some of 
them burst into loud cries of wailing. 

Columbus went from one to another, trying 
to soothe and encourage them. He talked to 
them of the rich and beautifol countries he 
hoped soon to reach, and promised them land, 
and wealth, and all their hearts might desire. 
But every change in the appearance of the 
sea alarmed them ; now they were afraid land 
would never be reached, and again when they 
thought they perceived signs of land, they 
were in terror lest they should strike upon 
sunken rocks and go to the bottom. They 
feared, if there were signs of a storm, that 
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their vessels would be wrecked; and they 
feared in a calm, that they might be obliged 
to remain there forever, and perish in stagnant 
waters. 

It must have been hard indeed, to deal with 
so fearful and faint-hearted a crew. They 
were many of them forced to sail upon the 
expedition ; they had no love for it, as Colum- 
bus had ; no hope like his to cheer them on. 
They thought of their homes with sadness and 
regret, and looked forward to the deep^ dark 
ocean before them, with feai* and dread; Had 
their leader once sailed upon these seas him- 
self, so that he could speak to them with cer- 
tainty of what was before them, and explain 
to them from his own knowledge, the new and 
strange appearances which met their eyes, 
they might very likely have had more confi- 
dence in him, but now they knew that though 
he looked calm, and spoke with certainty of 
what was before them, yet that in reality, all 
was as new to him as to them. 

But soon they began to feel the influence of 
the trade-wind, which blow always in the 
same direction in those seas, and by these 
they were wafted quickly and pleasantly for 
many days, on their western way. The 
weadier was mild and lovely, the air pure and 
soft, and everything seemed bright and pro- 
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siising, and again the timid sailors took 
courage. 

Now they began to see signs of land, as 
they supposed, and their hearts were full of 
hope. Patches of herbs and sea-weed drifted 
by from the west, on one of which was a live 
crab. A white bird flew by the vessel, one 
of a kind which never sleeps upon the sea ; 
other birds followed, and now there was an 
appearance of clouds in the north, such as are 
often seen hanging over the land, and in the 
evening the anxious sailors would gaze at 
these clouds, and fancy them to be beauti- 
ful islands, with mountains, and valleys, and 
plains. 

To steer towards these, would be to leave 
his western route, and this, Columbus could 
not be persuaded to do. A handsome reward 
had been offered by the sovereigns of Spain, 
to the man who should first discover land, and 
of course, each of the sailors was anxious to 
be the one to gain the honor and the prize. 
This, and their own strong desire that their 
long voyage should be ended, so sharpened 
their eyesight, that they constantly saw land 
where no land was, and the cry of " Land ! 
Land 1" was often shouted from one ship and 
another, keeping the sailors in a state of ex- 
citement, and raising hopes only to be disap- 
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pointed. So faded away those signB of land, 
and again the men became anxious and 
gloomy. They were sailing where man had 
never sailed before ; they saw no signs of land, 
except such as deceived them, and still they 
must sail on, with only sea and sky before and 
around them. 'No welcome saU gladdened 
their eye ; no pleasant shout of " Ship ahoy I" 
sounded upon their ear ; they were alone upon 
the waters. 

Even this favorable wind which bore them 
on so gently, now brought to them new fears. 
Perhaps in these seas the wind blew always 
from the east, and in that case how were they 
to return} As if to answer this question, 
there came now a few light breezes from th^ 
west, which cooled their anxiety, and for the 
time quieted their fears. 

And little winged messengers from land 
came singing round the ships, and sweetly 
did their notes sound in the ears of those poor 
sailors, who had been so long away from all 
sights and sounds of land. These little birds 
brought them new hope, for it was plain that 
they could not fly far, and therefore some land 
must be near. 

And now the ocean presented a new and 
strange appearance. Far as the eye could see 
it was covered with weeds and sea-plants, and 
3 
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looked like a yaat marshy meadow. Fears of 
rocks and qnick-sands now seized npon the 
sailors, but, upon sounding the depth of the 
waters, Columbus coidd find no bottom, and 
now they murmured at the calm, and feared 
no wind would ever sweep over the waters, to 
waft them from that weedy sea. 

With wonderful patience, Columbus reason- 
ed and talked with these fearful and unreason- 
able men, endeavoring to explain to them all 
these things, which were as new to him as to 
them. But the men became every day more 
gloomy and sullen, and signs began to be 
shown, of an intention to rise against the offi- 
cers, and take the command of the ships out 
of their hands. 

■*■ Gathered in little groups. In secret places in 
the ship, they talked together with angry and 
scowling fapes, and when ordered to do their 
duty, they did it slowly and unwillingly. 
They had sailed long enough, and far enough, 
ihey thought, to satisfy even so crazy an 
adv0nti;rer, as the admiral (this was the title 
of Columbus), What right bad he to insist 
uppn their risking their lives longer in un- 
known seas, for soon they must perish, and 
ftone would be left to tell the tale. 

It was therefore proposed among them, to 
p^ize Cojuiftbus, and throw him overboard, 
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and then give out that he had fallen into the 
sea, while watching the stars with his instru- 
ments. Columbus knew pretty well what was 
going on among them, but he moved about 
calm and cool as ever, soothing some, encour- 
aging others, and threatening the most unruly 
with instant and severe punishment, unless 
they returned quietly to their duty. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



Irftnd AheadI— DIsappoiiitmentg— Hormcars — Land Indeed— A Light 
DlMOOTered— A Weloome Shore. 



But now came from the deck of the Pinta 
once more the sudden and joyful cry of "Land 
ahead I" And, indeed, on looking in the 
direction pointed out, the signs of land were 
so distinct, that Columbus fell upon his knees 
and gave thanks to God, while the sailors 
joined in a glad hymn of praise. 

With joyftd hearts they sailed towards 
what they supposed to be the welcome shore, 
but alas I they were again deceived; it was 
but an evening cloud, whose shape altered 
and disappeared, as they approached it. 

On they sailed again, the crew sometimes 
hoping, sometimes complaining, until at 
length other signs of land that could not be 
mistaken, once more aroused and excited the 
little band. And now the cry of "Land I 
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Land!'* was so continnallj heard from one 
and another, that they were told by Colnmbns 
that the man who cried "Land!" and it 
should not be discovered in three days after, 
should lose all chance of the reward. 

And now, on the 7th of October, Columbus 
had reached the distance at which he expected 
to find the rich island of Cipango, and the 
signs of land became more distinct, and small 
field birds came singing round the vessels. 
But again, after three days sailing, the sun 
went down upon a shoreless sea, and the men 
feeling that they could bear no more, broke 
out into open clamors, and insisted upon 
turning back. 

Columbus at first used gentle and soothing 
words, but the men only continuing to scold 
and murmur, he took a different tone. He 
told them murmuring was useless ; that they 
were sent out by the sovereigns of Spain, to 
accomplish a certain object, and come what 
might, he would never turn back, till he had 
found the wished-for land. 

Alas for Columbus now ! for the men were 
desperate; and short would have been his 
time, perhaps, but that silent messengers came 
floating by, which called off the attention of 
the sailors, and again raised their hopes of 
soon setting their feet on land. A fish such 
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as keeps only about rocks, floated by, and told 
them that some coast was near ; a branch of 
thorn with the berries on it, told of the land 
on which it grew, and a curiously carved staff 
let them into the secret, that that land was 
inhabited. 

Now all murmuring ceased, and every eye 
was strained towards the horizon, in hopes of 
seeing the wished-for land. That night, after 
they had sung their evening hymn, Columbus 
made an address to the crew. He told them 
he was certain of seeing land that very night, 
and ordered them to keep a good look out, 
promising a gay vest of velvet, in addition to 
the reward of the sovereigns, to him who 
should first actually gain sight of the expected 
shore. He bid them notice the goodness of 
God, in bringing them thus by kind and 
gentle breezes, across the wide ocean ; aad in 
crowning their hopes with success. 

Night closed ^ound them, but not an eye 
among those anxious sailors was closed in 
sleep. Columbus took his station on the top 
6f the cabin of his vessel, and fixed his eager 
eye upon the horizon. Though it was neces- 
sary, for the sake of those under his command 
that he should appear cool and calm, and, 
certain of success when with them,, we may 
be sure that he had passed many an anxious 
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hour, when itlone, or while others were sleep- 
ing. 

As he* stood eagerly watching thus, about 
ten o'clock at night, he suddenly thought he 
perceived a light moving in the distance* 
Not willing to trust his own eyenaight, he 
called an officer to him, and asked him if he 
saw a light in that direction. 

"I do, Senor," was the answer, and together 
they watched it for a few moments. It moved 
up and down, as if it were a torch in the boat 
of a fisherman, or a light carried in the hand 
of some person on shore. Now it disappeared 
and again they saw it once or twice. At two 
o'clock in the morning, the gun from the 
Pinta gave the glad signal of Land, and this 
time they were not deceived. 

A sailor on board the Pinta claimed the 
reward, but it was afterwards given to Colum- 
bus by the sovereigns, as he was the first to 
discover the light. It seems right, and we 
cannot but rejoice, that he who had so long 
beheld this distant land in fancy, should be 
the first to behold with his own eyes, the signs 
of its nearness to him, and should have the 
honor of its dispovery all to himself. 

Who can imagine the feelings of Columbus 
at this moment! In spite of mockery and 
ridicule ; in the face of difficulty and danger, 
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with fraQ and badly-bnilt yessels, and an I 

unruly crew, he had crossed this much-dread- 
ed ocean ; he had found the hoped-for land. 
How anxious must he have been to know i 

what coast this might be, which stretched 
before him. "Was it the Cipango he had 
hoped to reach? What kind of a race might 
its inhabitants be ? 

Yegetables floated from the shore, telling 
of its fruitfulness — ^the air was fragrant with 
the scent of its groves and flowers. What 
should he see, and what should he find in the 
morning? 
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CHAPTER VII. 

The Landing— San Salvador— Wonder of the NaUres— Wonder of the 
Spaniards— Gold Ornaments— Islands of Bahama Group— Oharming 
Scenes— Cuba— " A Tobacco "—Desertion of the Pinta— The " One- 
Byed People "— Hayti. 

MoBNma dawned at last; and Oolnmbns 
and his delighted followers saw before them 
the shores of a level and most beautiful island, 
fresh and green, and covered with tall and 
noble trees. Naked, and wild-looking people 
were running from tree to tree, watching with 
wonder and fright, the strange-looking objects 
upon the water, and the beings moving about 
upon them. 

Columbus ordered the men to anchor the 
ships, and let down the boats. Eichly dressed 
in scarlet, he entered his own boat, and was 
rowed towards the shore. The commanders 
of the other vessels also put off in their boats, 
and from each of the three waved the banner 
of Spain, bewing the crown, and the initial 
3* 
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letters of the names of , Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella. 

As they neared the shore, they were 
charmed with all they beheld. The beauty 
of the forests, the variety of the fruits, the 
mildness and sweetness of the air, and the 
clearness of the waters, filled them with 
delight. Oolumbus sprang on shore, and 
falling upon his knees, he kissed the earth, - 
and gave thanks to God with tears. His fol- 
lowers did the same. 

Oolumbus then rose, drew his sword, and 
took possession of the island in the name of 
Ferdinand and Isabella. He gave it the name 
of San Salvador, and this island you will see 
in the group of the Bahamas, northeast of 
Ouba. Oolumbus then called upon all present 
to take a solemn oath of obedience to him, as 
admiral, and viceroy, and governor; under 
the sovereigns of Spain. 

There was no murmuring and complaining 
now, among his followers, but those who had 
given him the most trouble during the voy- 
age, pressed round him, falling at his feet 
and humbly begging his pardon ; and then 
embracing him, and kissing his hands, they 
promised to obey him ever for the future. 

At a distance, cautiously watching them 
from behind the trees, stood the frightened 
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natives. When, in the morning, they saw the 
ships moving towards them upon the water, 
they took them to be huge monsters from the 
sky, or the deep, whose great white wings had 
brought them to their shores. And when the 
small boats left these huge monsters, bringing 
in them strange-looking beings, in bright steel 
armor, or in gay clothing, they fled to the 
woods in terror. 

Finding, however, that they were not pur- 
sued, and that these new visitors showed no 
desire to injure them, they came forward, and 
threw themselves at their feet, as if to wor- 
ship them. Then with wonder they examined 
them from head to foot, admiring their rich 
dress, their beards, and their armor, and pay- 
ing particular attention to the admiral, whom 
they took at once to be the chief or leader of 
this band, by his brilliant dress, and by the 
manner of the others towards him. 

In the meantime, the Spaniards gazed with 
as much curiosity and wonder, at the natives 
of the island, who were so diflferent from any 
beings they had ever seen before. They were 
entirely naked, of copper-colored complexion, 
and gaily painted, without beards, and with 
long, straight, coarse, black hair. There was 
but one female among them ; she was young, 
and of a beautiful form. 
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The natiyes Boemed a simple people, kind 
and friendly; they were armed only with 
lances, pointed at the end with flint, or the 
bones of fish. They knew nothing of the use 
of iron, and when a sword was shown them, 
they took it by the edge, not knowing that it 
would cut ihem. Columbus made them pre- 
sents of colored caps, glass beads, and hawks' 
bells, with which they were perfectly delight- 
ed, and dressing themselves up in their finery, 
they were charmed with their own appearance. 

The next day, the natives came out in num- 
bers to visit the ships, many of them swim- 
ming, and others in their canoes, made of the 
trunk of a huge tree, hollowed out, some of 
which would hold forty or fifty men. They 
seemed not to be ^ wealthy people, as all they 
had to give in return for the trinkets Colum- 
bus and his men gave them, was cotton yam, 
and tame parrots, 

The Spaniards, however, noticed with inter- 
est, the gold ornaments which were worn in 
the noses of some of the natives, and immedi- 
ately asked of them by signs, where this pre- 
cious metal could be found. 

The natives pointed toward the south, and 
Columbus understood them to say that there 
was a king tliere, so rich, that he ate and 
drank only out of vessels of gold. He sup- 
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posed this to be the rich island of Cipango ; 
and that the king who used only golden ves- 
sels, must be that great monarch, whose palace 
was covered with plates of gold. 

For this island Columbus now sailed, taking 
with him seven of the natives, in order to 
teach them the Spanish language, so that they 
might act as guides and interpreters, in talking 
with the natives of these islands. 

Supposing he was now upon the eastern 
coast of Asia, Columbus called these people 
Indians, and by this name the red men of this 
continent have ever since been called. 

There are several hundred beautiful green 
islands in the Bahama group ; at a few of 
which Columbus touched on his way to Cuba. 
The people looked upon those strangers with 
the same wonder as did those of San Salvador, 
and receiyed them with the same simple- 
hearted kindness. They^brought them the 
finest fruits, and the most beautiful parrots, 
and when they landed in search oi water, 
these kind natives took them to the clearest 
streams and freshest springs, and after filling 
their casks, rolled them to the boats, happy to 
do anything for these wonderful people, who, 
as they supposed, had come from the skies to 
visit them. 

Columbus was delighted with all he saw. 
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" I know not," said he, " where first to go, 
nor are my eyes ever weary of gazing on the 
beautiful verdure. The singing of the birds 
* is such that it seems as if one would never 
desire to depart hence. There are flocks of 
parrots that obscure the sun, and other birds 
of many kinds, large and small, entirely dif- 
ferent from ours." 

Brilliant and beautiful flsh sported round 
the ships, with colors as gay and bright as 
those of the birds, and scales which flashed 
like gold and silver, through the waves. No 
gold or spices, however, were found in these 
islands. Still the natives pointed to the south 
as the region of wealth, and told of an island 
there, called Cuba, which the Spaniards un- 
derstood them to say, abounded in gold, and 
pearls, and spices. 

This then surely jnust be the Cipango he 
was seeking, and again Columbus set sail, and 
on the 28th of October, anchored off the coast 
of Cuba. Very beautiful was this island, with 
its high grand mountains, and peaceful green 
valleys, its, noble forests, and lovely streams. 
In the sweet smell of the woods, and the 
fragrance of the flowers, Columbus fancied he 
perceived the odor of eastern spices, and, as 
the grass grew to the very edge of the water, 
he supposed that those seas were always calm, 
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and tibat the water never dashed aigrilj npon 
the shore. Little did he then know of the 
terrible storms, and hnrricanes, which at some 
seasons sweep over those seas. 

He went on shore to visit' the villages, bnt 
the natives fled to the mountains in fiight. 
He found their houses neat and clean ; they 
were built of the branches of palm trees, and 
were more comfortable than any he had yet 
seen. In sailing along the island, however, 
he seems to have had interviews with some of 
the natives, who told him of a country away 
from the searcoast, over which a very powerful 
king reigned. This king was supposed by 
Oolumbus to be some great eastern monarch, 
and he determined to send him a handsome 
present, and a letter. 

He sent to find this king, two Spaniards, 
one of whom was a converted Jew, who spoke 
^everal eastern languages ; two Indians with 
them as guides, laden with trinkets, and 
strings of beads, as presents to the natives. 
After travelling some miles, this party came 
to a village of considerable size. The people 
received them very kindly, and took them to 
the principal house of their village. They set 
food before them, and then sat down on the 
ground around them, waiting to hear what 
they might have to say. 

The Jew tried his different learned Ian- 
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gnages in vain; the poor Indians understood not 
one word, and the Indian guide from the Ba- 
hamas, was obliged to make a speech to them 
after the Indian fashion. He told them of the 
wonderful power and riches of these strange 
white visitors, who had come to their shores ; 
and when he had finished, the simple natives 
crowded round them as those of San Salvador 
had done, kissing their hands and feet, and 
bowing to the ground before them. 

Still there was no gold, and nothing else of 
value to be found among them, and still the 
natives pointed far off towards the southwest, 
as the land of gold and spices. 

On their way back to the ships, the Spa- 
niards noticed the natives rolling up dried 
herbs in a leaf, and lighting one end, and 
putting the other in their mouths, while they 
puffed out the smoke. This was their first sight 
of a cigar. The natives called the roll they 
thus made up " A Tobacco," by which name 
the plant itself is now called. 

All hope of finding gold or other riches 
among these poor and simple people was now 
gone ; but still they told him of a country 
far to the east, where the people found great 
quantities of gold on the banks of the rivers, 
by torch-light, and in search of this rich 
country they sailed. 

But now the Pinta was seen sailing rapidly 
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away from them, and its commander, Martin 
Alonso Pinzon, took no notice of the signals 
of Columbus, that he should return ; the next 
morning nothing could be seen of the Pinta. 

This troubled Columbus greatly. Pinzon 
was an old sailor ; a man of wealth, who had 
given two of the ships and much money 
toward the expedition ; and had been accus- 
tomed to command others. For some time he 
had seemed unwilling to obey Columbus, 
and several disputes had arisen between 
them. 

Columbus now feared that Pinzon had 
deserted him, and started off to make ne:w 
discoveries by himself, or that he had sailed 
back to Spain, to be the first tp tell of the dis- 
coveries that had been made, and get to him- 
self all the credit. 

While sailing along, not certain what course 
he had better take, he saw in the distance 
high mountains, showing some country or 
island of great extent. Horror and fright 
were in the faces of his Indian guides, as the 
vessel steered towards these mountains. They 
begged Columbus not to visit those shores, as 
the inhabitants were people of only one eye, 
and were fierce and cruel cannibals, or eaters 
of human flesh. 

In spite of their fears, however, Columbus 
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continued his course, and soon saw before him 
the beautiful and fertile island of Hayti, or 
St. Domingo. From its likeness to some of 
the more beautiful parts of Spain, he called it 
Espaiiola, or, as it is conmionly written, His- 
paniola. 
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CHAPTER Yin. 

Oaptore of an Indian CHrl-^fihe is set at Liberty— A Yisit to the T illage— 
Nine Men put Two Tlioasand to Jllght— Visit from a young Cacique— 
Guacanagari— Wreck of the Santa Mariar—Horror of the Natives at 
the Report of a Gannon— A Fortress built from tiie Wre<du 

The natives fled from their dwellings, as 
the Spaniards came near them, and for a long 
time could not be persuaded to have any- 
thing to say to them. But at last, three 
sailors succeeded in seizing a young and beau- 
tiful Indian girl, who was flying from them, 
and brought her on board one of the ships. 

They treated her with the greatest kindness, 
gave her presents of beads, hawks' bells, and 
gay clothing, and sent her on shore again ; 
thinking that the account she would carry to 
her friends of the treatment she had received, 
and the presents, so valuable to Indian eyes, 
which she would have to show, would cause 
them to forget their fear, and be willing to 
meet them. 
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The next day Columbus sent nine men to 
visit the village to which this young beauty 
belonged. At first the people fled in fright, 
but after a time they returned, and putting 
their hands upon their heads, they bowed 
before the Spaniards. We cannot but wonder 
what idea they had formed of these white 
men, when whole villages would thus fly 
before a few of them, and when, as we are 
told, two thousand of l;hem came in fear and 
trembling, and bowed to the ground before 
these nine Spaniards. 

And now came the young female whom 
they had seized upon the day before ; she was 
borne on the shoulders of some of her country- 
men, and before her walked her husband; 
who, as well as he could, e3cpressed his thanks 
for the kindness she had received. And now 
the natives quite forgot their fears, and, taking 
the Spaniards to their houses, they set before 
them fish, roots, and many kinds of fruit, 
gladly giving them the best of everything 
they had. 

Still there were no signs of gold, or wealth, 
of any kind, and the new-comers were again 
disappointed. 

Farther along the coast of the island*, Co- 
lumbus found that some of the natives had 
ornaments of gold, which they gladly ex- 
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changed for the merest trifle. While at one 
of the harbors, a young chief, or cacique, as he 
was called, came carried on a kind of litter 
by four men, and followed by two hundred of 
his subjects. 

Columbus was at dinner in his cabin, when 
the young chief arrived on board the ship ; 
but the latter entered freely, and without fear, 
and took his seat beside him. When food was 
placed before him, he merely tasted it, and 
then sent it to his followers. After dinner he 
made the admiral a present of a belt curiously 
worked, and two pieces of gold. 

In return, Columbus made him several pre- 
sents ; and showed him a coin stamped with 
the likenesses of Ferdinand and Isabella, try- 
ing to give him some idea of the wealth and 
power of those sovereigns. He could not, 
however, make the chief believe that there 
were such wonderful people and wonderful 
things on earth ; he insisted that the region 
of which Columbus spoke, must be beyond 
the skies. 

One day the ships of Columbus anchored 
in a beautiful harbor, to which he gave the 
name of St. Thomas. It is probably the one 
which now goes by the name of the Bay of 
Acul. A large canoe here put off from the 
shore, and came to visit the ships. The peo- 
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pie in it were sent by a grand chief or cacir 
qne, whose name was Guacanagari. This 
chief had sent presents to Columbas, of a 
broad belt, worked curiously with beads and 
bones, and a wooden mask or face, with eyes, 
nose, and tongue of gold. He Bent an invita- 
tion to Oolumbus to bring his ships opposite 
to the village where he lived. 

Oolumbus determined to accept this invita- 
tion, and steered for that part of the island ; 
but when within a few miles of the village of 
this great chief, the wind died nearly away, 
and the ships scarcely moved upon the water. 
It was now nearly midnight, and Columbus, 
who had had no sleep the night before, sup- 
posed he might safely leave the vessel to thd 
steersman, and take a little rest. 

As soon as he had gc^te, the steersman see- 
ing the sea so calm, thought that he might 
safely leave the helm in charge of one of the 
boys, though he had often been told by 
Columbus never to do so, and he also went to 
sleep. But there were under-currents of 
which the boy knew nothing, running swiftly 
along this coast, and while no one thought 
of danger, the ship was carried along by 
these, and ran with violence upon a sand- 
bank. 

Oolumbus heard the cry of the boy for help, 
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and sprang to the flqck ; but it was too late4o 
save the ship. The frightened men sprang 
into the boats, and rowed off to the other ves- 
sel, begging to be taken on board. Vicente 
Yanoz Pinzon called them cowards, and would 
not receive them, and he himself sprang into 
a boat, and with some of his men went to the 
assistance of the admiraL 

K the sea had not been perfectly calm, both 
ship and crew would have been lost ; as it was 
they were obliged to leave the Santa Maria to 
her fate, and take refuge on board the other 
vessel. Columbus sent to the 'great chief, 
Guacanagari, telling him of the wreck of his 
vessel ; the kind-hearted cacique wept when 
he heard it ; and, calling his people together, 
he sent off all his canoes to the aid of the 
admiral, telling him that all he possessed was 
at his service. 

Everything was taken from the wreck, and 
placed near the dwelling of the chief, and a 
guard set over it There was no need of this, 
however, for all the natives seemed to feel as 
much sorrow for the loss of the Spaniards, as 
if it had happened to themselves, and not one 
of them attempted to steal or conceal the 
smallest article. 

In the journal which Columbus kept to 
show to the sovereigns, he says : " These peo- 
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pie love their neighbors as themselves ; their 
discourse is ever sweet and gentle, and accom- 
panied by a smile. I swear to your majesties, 
there is not in the world a better nation or a 
better land." 

The loss of this vessel was a great grief to 
Oolumbns, as we can easily imagine. . The 
good chief, Guacanagari, was much troubled 
when he met him, at seeing him so sad, and 
did all in his power to cheer and amuse him. 
He invited him on shore, gave him the best 
of everything he had to oflfer, and then led 
him to a beautiful grove, where a thousand of 
his subjects, all perfectly naked, performed 
various dances, and games for his amuse- 
ment. 

In return, Columbus requested some of his 
followers to show the natives their skill in 
shooting with the bow and arrow ; he also 
ordered a cannon to be discharged. This was 
a thing entirely new to the Indians, and when 
they heard the terrible sound of the cannon, 
and saw the ball tearing the branches of the 
trees, as it passed through them, they fell to 
the earth as suddenly as if they had indeed 
been shot. When the Spaniards told them, 
however, that with these wonderful engines 
they would protect them against their much- 
dreaded enemies, the Oaribs, they were in 
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great delight, that they were thus takea 
under the protection of these sons of Heaven, 
who had brought down the thunder and light- 
ning, with which to defend them from the 
attacks of their enemies. 

The cacique placed a sort of crown of gold 
upon the head of Columbus, and hung plates 
of gold aroimd his neck. When he saw how 
much value Columbus and his men set upon 
gold, he told them by signs, that there was a 
place not far off, among high and rugged 
mountains, where it was so abundant, that the 
people cared nothing about it ; and the chief 
who ruled over it, owned many rich mines, 
and had banners of solid gold. " Now, surely,'* 
thought Columbus, ^^I shall find that rich 
island of gold, and pearls, and spices, in 
search of which I started." 

When the Spaniards saw what an easy, 
careless life was led by the natives of these 
beautiful and fertile islands, how charming 
was the climate, and how rich the ground ; 
how delicious and abundant were the fruits, 
and how plenty the fish along the coasts and 
rivers, they could not bear the thought of 
returning to their own country, where they 
must toil and labor for a living. 

They therefore spoke to Columbus of the 
difficulty and danger of taking so many men 
4 
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across the wide ocean in that one small poor 
caraval, and begged to be allowed to remain 
on that lovely island. This gave Columbus 
the idea of leaving some of his men, as the 
beginning of a little colony, while he returned 
to Spain, to induce others to visit these newly 
found regions. 

They concluded then to use the wreck of 
the vessel in building a fortress, in which they 
would place men, with arms to defend them- 
selves in case of trouble ; these men were to 
employ themselves in exploring the island, 
becoming acquainted with the people, learn- 
ing the language, and collecting gold, during 
his absence. 

The cacique was delighted to find that some 
of these powerful men were going to remain 
with them, to protect them, and that the 
admiral was to return; and his followers gladly 
assisted the Spaniards to build their fort, little 
thinking that they would one day be slaves to 
the people whom they welcomed so gladly. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

The Pinta still miising— Columbus sails for Spain—" Ship ahoy I**—- The 
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All this time Columbus was greatly 
troubled about the Pinta, which was still 
absent. Should that vessel be lost, there was 
only one poor little caraval left to take back 
the tidings of their discoveries to the old 
world. He did not dare, therefore, to remain 
longer, but determined to sail immediately for 
Spain, to ask for better ships and more men, 
with which to continue to explore those beau-' 
tiful islands. 

In ten days the fortress was finished, and 
defended with cannon, and was considered 
strong enough to protect them against all the 
foes who might attack them. From those 
who wished to remain, Columbus chose thirty- 
nine to occupy the fortress, over whom he 
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placed a commander, charging the men to be 
obedient to him; respectfnl to the caciqne, 
and to treat the natives with kindness. They 
were also to busy themselves in collecting 
gold and spices, against his return. 

The parting was a sorrowful one. The 
kind-hearted cacique shed many tears, for he 
loved and admired the Admiral ; the sailors 
to whom the natives had shown great kindness 
parted from them with sorrow. But harder 
than all was it to bid adieu to the little band 
of brethren they were to leave behind. 

As they left the shore they cheered the 
little company, who stood looking after them 
till the white sails could no longer be seen, 
but who were never to welcome their return. 
On the 4th of January they set out on their 
return voyage. The day but one after, a 
sailor at tiie mast-head cried out that there 
was a sail in the distance, making towards 
them. 

Great was their joy when it proved to be 
the lost Pinta. Pinzon had but a poor excuse 
to make for himself, saying that he had been 
separated from the other vessels by the wind, 
and had spent all this time in looking for 
them. 

Columbus said little, but he did not believe 
this story; he found afterwards that Pinzon 
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bad intended to desert liim, and that he had 
sailed off towards a region where the Indians 
on board his vessel had told him he would 
find gold in abundiance. 

He had been all this time upon another 
part of the island of Hispaniola, and had col- 
lected much gold there by trading with the 
natives. Half of this he had kept, and divid- 
ed the other half among his men. He had 
also stolen four Indian men and two girls, 
intending to take them with him back to Spain, 
and sell them as slaves. 

Columbus, however, would by no means 
consent to this cruelty ; and thought it would 
never do in the outset thus to arouse the anger 
of the natives; he therefore sailed directly 
back to the place from which these poor 
Indians were brought, and set them on shore, 
well clothed and laden with many presents. 
At this Pinzon was much vexed. 

While sailing along the coast the vessels 
came to anchor in a large deep bay ; where 
they were visited by a fierce and warlike people, 
whom Columbus at first supposed to be the 
terrible Caribs, of whom the people in the 
other islands were in such fear ; he soon found, 
however, that he was mistaken. 

This tribe attacked the Spaniards, and there 
was a fight between them, in which several 
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of the Indians were killed. Oolumbiifl feared 
that other quarrels would follow, but to his 
surprise, the cacique and three of his people 
visited their ships the next day, as if nothing 
had happened. 

Columbus was pleased to see that he was 
willing to trust himself with so few of his 
followers, in their vessel, so soon after this 
quarrel ; he received him with great kindness 
and gave him many presents. 

The name of this cacique was Mayonabeg ; 
he proved to be a brave and noble man. Ke- 
member his name, for perhaps you may hear 
of him again. 

And now Columbus and his little band 
made all sail for Spain. The trade winds 
which had carried them on their western 
way were now dead against their return. In 
spite of these head winds, and of calm seas, 
they had, however, sailed so far by the 12th 
of February, as to begin to hope soon to see 
land. But now came a change of weather. 
Black clouds came over them, the sea and sky 
became angry, a fearful wind howled round 
the crazy little vessels, and the loud roll of the 
thunder, and the bright flashes of lightning, 
added to the fears of the sailors. 

For three days and nights, the tempest 
raged, and in the midst of it the Pinta was 
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again separated from them, and they entirely 
lost sight of her. Colmnbns and his men 
seeing that they were at the mercy of the 
winds and waves, and that they conld do no 
more for their own safety, began to make 
vows and promises of what they wonld do if 
their lives were spared, thinking that by these 
means, God and the Virgin wonld be per- 
suaded to listen to their prayers, and save 
them from death. 

Among other things they all pledged them- 
selves to walk in procession barefooted, and in 
their shirts, to offer np thanks to the Virgin 
in some church where she was worshipped. 
Still, on raged the storm, and only death 
seemed before them. 

In this time of danger, Columbus thought 
of his two boys, and how lonely and desolate 
they would be left if he should be taken 
away. He thought more, however, of the loss 
it would be to the world, if his vessels were 
to go down at sea, and none be left to make 
known his discoveries. He remembered the 
mockery and ridicule his plans had met with, 
and he thought with pain of the triumph of 
his enemies, in case he should perish and 
nothing ever be heard in the land he had 
left, of him, or of the countries of which he 
went in search. 
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An idea now occurred to him, which he 
proceeded at once to act npon. He wrote on 
parchment an account of his discoveries, and 
of his having taken possession of these new 
fonnd islands in the names of the sovereigns 
of Spain. This he sealed up, and directed it 
to the king and queen, and upon the wrapper 
he wrote a promise of a handsome reward to 
the p^^on who should deliver it safely, know- 
ing that he might depend upon the Idng and 
queen to pay this reward, if the package 
should be brought to them. 

This package he wrapped in a waxed cloth, 
which he placed in the centre of a cake of 
wax, and then put it in a cask, which he 
threw into the sea. A copy of the same thing 
he put up in the same way, and set the cask in 
which he placed it, upon the deck of the vessel, 
so that if the vessel went down, the cask would 
float oflT, and perhaps be picked up and saved. 

Fortunately for the poor sailors, however, a 
streak of clear sky was at last seen in the 
west, and on the morning of the 15th of Feb- 
ruary, they came in sight of land. After the 
storm and dangers through which they had 
passed, andlheir long absence from home, the 
sailors welcomed the sight of the shores of 
the Old World with as much delight as they 
had shown on seeing the New. 
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But again the wind arose, and they were 
kept for some days in sight of land, yet not 
able to reach it. When at length they came 
to anchor, they found themselves off the coast 
of the island of St. Mary's, one of the Azores, 
belonging to the crown of Portugal. 

You remember that Columbus had once 
laid his plans before the King of Portugal, 
who had been persuaded by his wise men not 
to have anything to do with them. King 
John was sorry afterward that he had let the 
opportunity go, of gaining new possessions, 
and knowing that the Spanish sovereigns had 
sent Columbus upon his voyage, he became 
jealous lest they might interfere with his own 
discoveries. 

He therefore sent word to the commanders 
of all islands and ports belonging to him, that 
if Columbus should at any time put into them 
with his vessels, he should be seized and 
detained. On arriving at St. Mary's, Colum- 
bus sent on shore part of his crew, to fulfill 
the promise they had made, to walk bare- 
footed to a chapel of the Virgin, and offer 
thanks for their preservation. When they 
returned to the vessel, Columbus and the rest 
of the crew were to go on shore to do the 
same. 

While the first little party were in the 
4* 
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chapel giving thanks, they were suddenly 
surrounded, and taken prisoners by a party of 
soldiers, headed by the governor of the island, 
who supposed that Columbus himself was in 
the chapel. 

Finding that he had failed in getting pos- 
session of Columbus, he tried other means to 
induce him to come on shore, but Columbus 
was too wise to trust himself in his power, 
and after waiting two or three days for his 
men, who were at last set free, he again set 
sail. 

Another tremendous storm burst over their 
heads ; their sails were all torn to pieces, and 
instant death seemed to be before them. At 
length, in the midst of a stormy and fearful 
night, came the cry of "Land!" usually 
heard with such joy by the tempest-tossed 
sailor. 

But now their fears only increased, for 
they knew not where they were, and feared 
they should be driven on unknown rocks, 
and dashed to pieces. When the day 
dawned they found themselves near the 
coast of Portugal, at the mouth of the river 
Tagus. 
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The shores of Portugal were not those which 
Columbus would have been the most glad to 
see ; however, as it was, he was happy to run 
into any place of shelter, and he therefore 
anchored in the river. The inhabitants came 
off from the shore, happy to see them anchored 
in safety. The oldest sailors said that they 
had never Imown so stormy a winter, and 
that they had been long watching the vessd 
of Columbus, and putting up prayers for her 
safety. 

Columbus immediately sent a messenger to 
the king and queen of Spain, telling them the 
story of his discovery. He wrote, too, to the 
king of Portugal, telling him that as the story 
had got abroad that his vessel was laden with 
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gold, he did not think it safe to remain near 
the class of people who inhabited that coast, 
and asking permission to come to Lisbon. 

Colombns had bronght with him some of 
the natives of the New World, as well as 
plants, animals, and birds, to exhibit to the 
sovereigns and people of Spain, and some 
specimens of gold. On hearing of the won- 
ders with which his vessel was freighted, the 
people flocked in crowds to visit it, and the 
Tagus was covered with boats bringing people 
to examine these curiosities. 

Many officers of the crown and people of 
rank visited the vessel, and when they saw 
the wonders brought by Columbus, they were 
vexed and grieved that Portugal had lost the 
chance of these discoveries. 

Columbus now received a kind letter from 
King John, inviting him to visit his court; 
orders were sent also that everything he 
needed for the journey should be furnished 
him at the expense of the king. This invita- 
tion it would not do to decline, though it 
would not have been the wish of Columbus to 
visit the court of King John; he therefore set 
out to accept the invitation. 

He was met by gentlemen of the king's 
household, who conducted him with great 
pomp to the palace of the king, by whom he 
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was received with tlie greatest respect and 
honor, and made to sit down in his presence, 
an honor granted only to those of the highest 
rank. 

The king also asked him many questions 
about the islands he had visited, and though 
he pretended to be pleased, as Columbus told 
of the beauties and wonders of those far-off 
regions, he was much grieved at heart that he 
had not at first listened to Columbus, when 
the offer of sending out the expedition was 
made to him. 

His counsellors, too— the very men who 
had ridiculed the plans of Columbus — were 
now ready to encourage these feelings of the 
king, and to excite his jealousy and hatred of 
the Admiral. They told him it was most 
likely that these lands which Columbus had 
visited and claimed for Spain, were some of 
those very lands given to Portugal by the 
Pope — ^and that the people whom Columbus 
had brought with him were the same kind of 
people as thosie described by the travellers in 
that part of India which belonged to Portugal. 

Some of these men, seeing how greatly the 
king was troubled and vexed, had the mean- 
ness to propose to him to put Columbus to 
death; but to this the king would not listen 
for a moment. 
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Their next advice was that he should fit 
out a powerful fleet, and send and take pos- 
session of these new-found islands, and if 
Spain was willing to fight, let the matter be 
settled in that way. This advice pleased the 
king, who determined to follow it 

Still he treated Columbus with the greatest 
kindness and respect, and offered him free 
passage by land to Spain; but when he found 
that Columbus preferred to return by sea, he 
sent him to his ships, attended by a loiig train 
of gentlemen of rank. Columbus set sail, and 
arrived safely at the little port of Palos, which 
he had left seven months and a half before. 

The return of Columbus was, as we can 
readily believe, a great event in the little 
town of Palos. Sons, brothers and friends, 
who had sailed with him, had been given up 
as lost forever, and when the news spread 
that they had returned in safety, and had 
been successful, the joy of the people knew 
no bounds. Bells were rung, shops were 
closed, and there was a general holiday and 
time of rejoicing. The whole town fiocked to 
the shore to greet with joy those from whom 
they had parted in sorrow and tears. This 
moment must have repaid Columbus for many 
of his toils and trials. 

Here he landed, and with his followers 
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walked in procession to the Ohorch of Saint 
George, to return thanks for his safe arrival. 
The air rang with shouts as they passed, and 
such honors as are paid to kings were heaped 
upon him. No doubt he thought of the day 
when, poor and weary, he had arrived on foot 
at that very place, leading his little boy, and 
was glad to receive at the convent gate a crust 
of bread and a drink of water. 

From this place Columbus wrote to the 
king and queen, to tell them of his arrival, 
and then he went to Seville to wait for their 
answer. The answer came and was as kind 
as he could wish. Tlie sovereigns were 
astonished and delighted with the success of 
Columbus, and begged him to come to the 
court immediately, that they might hear from 
his own lips of the wonders he had seen, and 
arrange with him a plan for a second expedi- 
tion. 

All this time, Martin Alonzo Pinzon and 
the Pinta were still absent; but strange to 
say, the missing caraval arrived at the port 
of Palos the very day the other two vessels 
anchored there. It had been driven into the 
Bay of Biscay, and from there, Pinzon, think- 
ing it likely that Columbus had perished, 
wrote to the sovereigns, giving an account of 
the discovery and begging to be allowed to 
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eome to court and tell the story more particu- 
larly. 

As soon as the weather would permit, he 
set sail for Palos, expecting to be received 
with great honor. But when he saw the 
ships of Columbus already there, his heart 
died within him. Wishing to keep out of the 
way of Columbus, he landed secretly and 
waited till he had left Palos, and then he 
went to his home sad and heart-sick. 

A letter from -the soyereigns, blaming his 
conduct as it deserved, and forbidding him to 
appear at court, added to his distress and mor- 
tification, and in a few days he died of grief. 

The court was now at the city of Barcelona, 
and for that place Columbus and his followers 
set out, accompanied by the six Indians he 
had carried with him. The people poured 
forth in throngs to see them as they passed, 
and shouts of joy filled the air. In the cities, 
the windows of the houses were fiUed with 
eager faces, and the streets with crowds, all 
anxious to get a view of the wonderful sailor, 
and of the strange people he had brought with 
him from other lands. 

As he came near the city of Barcelona, 
crowds came forth to meet him and conduct 
him to the palace. The procession must have 
been a curious and interesting one. First 
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walked the six Indians, painted gaily and 
covered with ornaments of gold. 

Then were carried many beautiful live par- 
rots, and stuflfed birds of various kinds; also 
curious animals . never before seen in that 
country, and rare plants from these newly- 
found islands; while the Indian bracelets and 
other ornaments of gold were placed in such 
a situation, that they would be sure to meet 
all eyes. 

After this followed Columbus on horseback, 
^with a great number of Spanish gentlemen on 
horseback also, attending him. The crowd 
was so great that it was almost impossible for 
the procession to make its way through the 
streets, while the very roofs of the houses 
were crowded with people, all anxious to gain 
a sight of Columbus and the wonders he had 
brought with him. 

The sovereigns received him in a vast 
saloon, to which they had ordered their 
throne to be carried, and placed under a 
canopy of gold and embroidery. As Colum- 
bus approached, they rose to receive him; 
and when he bowed before them, and would 
have kissed their hands, they raised him up, 
and made him sit beside them. This was an 
honor granted to very few, and only those of 
the highest rank. 
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Columbus now gave the king, and queen an 
account of his voyage and discovery of the 
New World, and showed them the natives 
and curiosities he had brought. He told 
them that this was but the beginning of his 
discoveries; that he expected yet to bring to 
light great wealth, and to find many nations 
to be converted to the Christian faith. 

When he had finished, the king and queen 
sank on their knees, and with tears of joy and 
gratitude, returned thanks to Heaven ; while 
the vast hall rang with the anthem of praise, 
and the sound of instruments of music. 
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Every honor was now heaped upon Colum- 
bns ; he was constantly admitted to the presence 
of the king and queen, and was often seen riding 
with the king on horseback. Of course, all 
who wished to gain favor with the sovereigns, 
treated him with equal respect and attention. 

At a feast given to Columbus, one of the 
followers of the court, a weak and silly per- 
son, who was jealous of the attention paid to 
this great man, asked him if he thought there 
was no one else in Spain who could have 
found the way to the New World, in case he 
had not been successful? 

Columbus said nothing at first, but took an 
egg from a dish, and asked those present to 
make it stand on one end. Every one tried 
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without success ; the egg would roll over mpon 
its side. Columbus then took the egg, and 
striking it upon the table, he left it standing 
on the broken end — ^thus showing them that 
it was very easy to do some things after they 
were taught the way. 

But not in Spain alone was great joy felt at 
these discoveries. The whole world was inte- 
rested, and learned men everywhere rejoiced, 
and yet they had no idea that a new western 
world had been opened to them. All sup- 
posed that only a new way had been opened 
the eastern coast of Asia, and for this reason, 
these newly-discovered islands were called the 
West Indies. 

As I have told you, lie Pope of Eome then 
pretended to have the right of doing what he 
pleased with all newly-discovered countries, 
no matter by what country they might be dis- 
covered. Ferdinand, therefore, sent messen- 
gers to the Pope, asking him to give him 
power over these newly-found lands, and 
stating that they did not interfere with those 
he had already given to Portugal — giving a 
slight hint, at the same time, that he should 
keep them whether the Pope gave him per- 
mission or not. The desired permission was 
therefore given without delay. 

And now the greatest exertions were made 
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to fit out the second expedition of Oolambns. 
With this were to sail twelve priests, who 
were commanded by the queen to labor faith- 
fally for the conversion of the natives to the 
Boman Catholic faith. At the head of these 
was a priest named Bernardo Boyle — ^a man 
of talents, and supposed to be a very holy 
man; but in reality he was very crafty and 
cimning. 

The lovely Queen Isabella took a great inte- 
rest in the natives of her new possessions, 
looking upon them as committed by Heaven 
to her care. She provided the priests with 
everything necessary to perform the rites and 
ceremonies of the Eomish church. She also 
gave orders that the natives should be treated 
with the utmost gentleness and kindness, and 
gave Columbus power to punish severely all 
Spaniards who might injure or oppress them. 

All this time. King John of Portugal was 
secretly fitting out a fleef to seize upon these 
newly-discovered islands. He pretended that 
this fleet was to be sent to Africa; but though 
he tried his best to deceive Ferdinand, the 
latter understood him perfectly and knew very 
well what he was about. 

He therefore hurried his own preparations, 
so that his fleet had the start of that of Portu- 
gal, and King John had to give up, beaten. 
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By great labor and industry, a fleet of 
seventeen vessels was now nearly ready. 
Workmen of all kinds engaged to go to the 
new colony; instead of holding back and 
being forced to go, people were begging to be 
allowed to sail with them, and men of rank 
and wealth offered to pay their own expenses, 
if they might only be permitted to accompany 
the expedition. 

Among these gentlemen of rank was a 
young cavalier of the name of Alonzo de 
Ojeda, who was much loved and admired by 
the young men of his time. No one could 
perform such wonderful feats as he. He was 
small and lightly- made, dark complexioned, 
but very handsome; an excellent horseman, 
and skillful in the use of all weapons and in 
all kinds of exercises. 

He was noble and generous, bold, fearless, 
and high-spirited; quick to become angry, 
and just as ready to forgive. The first thing 
we hear of him is a bold and rash feat he per- 
formed in the presence of Queen Isabella, at 
the Cathedral of Seville. There is to this 
cathedral a very high tower, called the Moor- 
ish tower. From the side of this tower, at a 
very great height from the ground, extended 
a beam twenty feet long. Along this beam 
Alonzo de (Jjeda walked lightly and quickly, 
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stopped at the end, spun round on one foot, 
and walked back. When he reached the 
tower, he put one foot against it, and threw 
an orange to the very top, a feat which 
required wonderful strength of arm. All this 
time, if he had once grown dizzy, or made a 
false step, he would have been plunged to the 
earth, and dashed in pieces. 

And now all was ready to sail upon the 
second expedition. Very different was this 
fleet from that of the three poor little vessels 
which had set out from the port of Palos, 
toward the unknown sea, followed by eyes 
dimmed with tears. 

Now the sails of seventeen vessels whitened 
the bay of Cadiz; and though Columbus had 
intended to take only a thousand men with 
him, yet by dint of begging to be allowed to 
go without any pay, and stealing secretly on 
board, it was found that fifteen hundred had 
actually sailed with them. 

All were full of hope, and friends parted 
with smiles and cheering words; while those 
who were not so fortunate as to be allowed to 
accompany them, looked upon the sailors 
with envy, as men who were to visit lovely 
climes, abounding with gold, and fruits, and 
flowers, and to return laden with the treasures 
of the New World. 
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As Columbus moved about with his two 
sons, who had come to see him embark, every 
eye followed him with admiration, and every 
tongue praised and blessed him. They sailed 
with charming winds and pleasant breezes, the 
trade-winds wafting thom gently on their way. 

They passed many beautiful islands covered 
with fine forests, and gay with parrots and 
other bright beautiful birds, while the breeze 
brought them delightful odors from the woods 
and flowers. These islands were part of the 
group of the Antilles, which you will see 
extending from the island of Porto Kico, to 
the coaat of South America. 

On one of these islands the Spaniards first 
saw and tasted the delicious pine-apple ; but 
they saw another sight there which filled 
them with horror. In the houses of the 
natives, they saw human limbs hanging to 
dry, while others were boiling and roasting 
over the fire. 

Columbus now knew that he had arrived at 
the islands of the Caribs or cannibals, so much 
dreaded in those seas. The Caribs were a fierce 
and terrible people, roving far and wide, land- 
ing upon the other islands, and seizing the men, 
whom they killed and ate, while they carried 
off the youngest and handsomest females to be 
their slaves. 
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While at this island, a party erf eight men 
left the ships, and strayed off into the woods, 
and when the darkness of night came on, they 
had not returned. Great anxiety was felt 
about them lest they had already become 
food for these fierce islanders, and in the 
morning, parties well armed and with trum- 
pets were sent out in search of ihem, while 
guns were fired from the ships to guide the 
missing ones in their return. In the evening, 
however, the parties returned, having found 
no trace of them. 

Then started off the bold and brave Alonzo 
de Ojeda, accompanied by forty men. He 
searched the forests and mountains, firing 
guns and sounding trumpets, but with no 
better success. He found the forests so close 
and dark, that it was with the greatest diffi- 
culty the men could make their way through 
them, and Alonzo de Ojeda declared that 
they had waded through twenty-six rivers since 
the morning. 

Days passed away, and there were no signs 
of the missing ones; when just as Columbus 
had given them up, and was about sailing 
without them, they appeared, weak, faint and 
exhausted. All this time they had been lost 
in a forest so thick and dark, that they could 
not see their way ; atid even by climbing the 
6 
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trees, thej could not see the stars, owing to 
the height and thickness of the branches. 

They had given np all hope of ever finding 
their way out of these dark woods, when, to 
their great joy, they came upon the sea, and 
following the coast, they soon made their way 
back to the ships. 
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The fleet now bailed upon their way, touch- 
ing at islands as they passed. At one of 
them, Columbus sent a boat on shore for 
water, which was attacked by some Indians, 
who were in a canoe. Two females were 
witji these Indians, and in the fight which 
followed, these women fought as fiercely as 
the men. 

One of them wounded a Spanish soldier 
with an arrow, and when their canoe was 
overturned, they continued to fight in the 
water, gathering together on sunken rocks, 
and letting fly their arrows thick and fast 

At last, with great difficulty, they were 
taken prisoners, and brought on board the 
ships. One of them appeared to be their 
queen, and was accompanied by her son, a 
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haughty, frowning young Indian, who had 
been wounded in the fight. One of the 
Indians died of his wounds, and also one of 
the Spaniards, who had been wounded with a 
poisoned arrow. 

Now they passed such an immense cluster 
of islands, that Columbus gave it the name of 
the "Eleven Thousand Virgins," and soon 
after they arrived within sight of the island 
of Porto Kico. For a whole day they ran 
along its beautiful coast, and on the 22nd of 
November, Columbus saw before him, for the 
second time, the island of Hispaniola. 

It was upon this island, you remember, 
that Columbus had left the little band in the 
fortress, which had been built from the 
remains of the "Vrecked vessel. The men 
were now happy that their voyage was so 
nearly ended, and those who had sailed on 
the first expedition looked forward with joy 
to meeting their friends whom they had left 
upon the island. 

At the place where, on their first expedi- 
tion, they had had a fight with the natives, 
Columbus set on shore one of the Indians he 
had taken to Spain with him. He was loaded 
with gay and handsome trinkets, and Colum- 
bus supposed he would give grand accounts 
to his people of the wealth and power of the 
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Spaniards; but he never heard of him after- 
wards. 

At one pliibe where they stopped, as some 
of the seamen were walking along the shore, 
they fomid the bodies of three men and a boy, 
who had evidently been dead a long time, 
and had without doubt been killed. One of 
these men was a white man, and one of the 
other bodies had a rope of Spanish grass 
about his neck. This made Columbus and 
his men feel anxious lest some misfortune had 
happened to those they left in the fortress, 
and they hastened on, eager to find out what 
had become of them. 

When they arrived opposite the place whero 
they had left the fortress, it was so dark that 
nothing on shore could be seen. Two guns 
were now fired from the ship, and they looked 
and waited anxiously for a reply. But there 
was neither light, nor gun, nor friendly shout 
to be heard. All was darkness and silence. 

What had become of the friends they had 
left behind them? A few hours passed in 
anxiety; but about midnight, a canoe came 
alongside of one of the vessels. In it were 
some Indians, who asked for the Admiral, 
saying they would not come on board till they 
had seen him. 

Columbus now came to the side of his ves- 
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Bel; but the Indians were not satisfied till a 
light was held near his face, so that there 
could be no mistake. When they saw the face 
of the Admiral they entered the ship willingly. 

One of these Indians was a cousin of the 
Cacique Guscanagari, and brought the Admiral 
a present from this chief. The first question 
Columbus asked was, what had become of the 
men he left in the fortress. 

The Indian answered that some of them 
had died of sickness; others had quarrelled 
and killed each other; and the rest had gone 
off to another part of the island. He said, 
too, that the chief, Guacanagari, had been 
attacked by a fierce and terrible cacique from 
the Golden Mountains, that his village had 
been burned, and he was wounded, and was 
now lying in a neighboring village, unable to 
walk. 

Columbus treated the Indians with great 
kindness, and gave them many presents; and 
when they left, they promised to return to 
the ships the next day, and bring the wounded 
chief with them. The next day passed, how- 
ever, and there were no signs of tiie promised 
visit. All was silent about the harbor; not a 
panoe was seen — ^not a single Indian hailed 
ihem from the shore — nor was there any smoke 
to be seen rising from among the trees. 
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At length, towards evening, Columbns sent 
off a boat to see what might be the state of 
things on shore. The men went at once to 
the place where they had built their fortress, 
from the wreck of the Santa Maria. The 
fortress was burnt to the ground; the place 
where it had stood was strewed with broken 
chests, spoiled provisions, and pieces of the 
clothing of their friends. 

Not an Indian came near them ; and if they 
saw one looking at them from behind the 
trees, he would run away as soon as he found 
that he was seen. Not being able to find out 
anything relating to those they had left behind, 
the sailors returned to their ships with sad 
hearts. 

The next morning, Columbus himself went 
on shore, and visited the ruins of the fortress. 
, Here he and his men searched for a long time 
for the bodies of tho8,e he had left there. He 
ordered cannon to be fired, so that if any of 
the men were living, and were near, they 
would know that he had arrived. 

When Columbus left this little company, 
he told them if they were at any time 
attacked by the Indians, to bury everything 
of value they had, or throw it into the well of 
the fortress. He now had the well searched, 
and set his men to digging over the whole 
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ground, but no gold or treasure was to be 
found. 

Not far from the fortress, they dug up the 
bodies of eleven white men, who seemed to 
have been buried a long time. And now, 
they found in the houses of some of the 
Indians, articles which had belonged to their 
friends in the fortress, and which they would 
not have been likely to sell. But as the vil- 
lage of the chief Guacanagari was also bunied 
to the ground, it seemed as if that had been 
attacked by the same party who had burned 
the fortress. For some time Columbus did 
not know what to think of all these things. 

But at length, the natives began to come 
slowly back, showing less fear, and by means 
of an interpreter (or one who could speak 
both the Spanish and Indian languages), 
Columbus found out the fate of his men. 

It seems that almost as soon as they lost 
sight of the vessels of Columbus, these men 
forgot the orders he had given them. Instead 
of treating the natives kindly, and trying to 
keep up good feeling with them, they began 
to abuse and cheat them, and to get possession 
of their gold ornaments and other things of 
value, by unfair means. 

The commander whom Columbus had placed 
over them tried hard to keep them in order, 
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and to make them do right;' bat they would 
not obey him^— and some of them rose up 
against him, and tried to get the power in 
their own hands. In one of these quarrels a 
Spaniard was killed. Those who were not 
willing to obey the commander, now started 
off for the Golden Mountains, expecting to get 
great quantities of gold from the mines. 

The mountains were in that part of the 
country conamanded by a famous and terrible 
chief named Oaonabo. This chief was one of 
those fierce and cruel Caribs, of whom I have 
told you; he had come to this island and 
gained such power over the people in that 
part of it, that they obeyed and followed him, 
and he became the most powerful chief on 
the island. He was called by the Spaniards 
"the Lord of the Golden House.'' 

This chief was a bitter enemy of the white 
men. He saw that if they should come in 
great numbers to the island, the Indians must 
give way before them, and he thought the 
wisest plan would be to kill them off as fast as 
they came. 

This party who had left the fortress, there- 
fore, had hardly reached the Golden Moun- 
tains, when they were seized and put to death. 
He then collected his people, and marched 
quickly and very secretly for the fortress. 
5* 
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There were only ten men now left there, 
with the commander whom Colnmbos had set 
over them. The rest were living in the Indian 
village, never thinking of danger. In the 
dead of night, the little band in the foitress 
were suddenly awakened by loud and horrible 
yells, and in a moment tiie fierce Caonabo 
and his savage warriors were upon them. 

Eight of the Spaniards were driven into the 
sea; the rest, in the fort and in the village, 
were put to death, and the fort itself and the 
Indian village were burned to the ground. 
The chief Guacanagari and his people fought 
Jbravely for the Spaniards, but they were easily 
beaten by these more warlike natives. 

Columbus was now certain that Guacanagari 
was a good and true friend to the whites, but 
the other Spaniards would not believe it. 
They constantly looked upon him with dis- 
like. . When tiiey visited him, they found 
him suffering with pain in the leg, which he 
said had been injured in the fight. But 
though it seemed to give him giseat pain when 
it was touched, yet as there was no outward 
sign of a bruise, the Spaniards did not believe 
what he said, but thought he was deceiving 
them. 

Columbus remembered the kindness this 
chief had shown him before, and believed him 
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a true friend still. He urged him to come on 
board his ships, where the wonders from the 
Old World which were shown him, filled the 
cacique with wonder. The horses, particu- 
larly, astonished him very much, as he had 
never seen anything of the kind. 

The sight of the Carib prisoners which Colum- 
bus had taken made him look with more and 
more wonder upon these powerful Spaniards, 
who could thus conquer these fierce people; 
and he could not look upon the Oaribs with- 
out fear and trembling, though they were in 
chains. 

On board the ship were some women whom 
Columbus had found prisoners among the 
Caribs, and had taken from them. Among 
these was a handsome woman much admired 
by the Spaniards, whom they called Catalina. 

The cacique seemed much pleased with this 
woman, and often spoke gently and kindly to 
her; he seemed to feel sorry for her, for 
though she had been taken from the Caribs, 
she and the other Indian women were still 
prisoners. A feast was prepared for the chief, 
and Columbus tried all in his power to make 
him feel at ease; but it was plain that he saw 
the feelings of the othy Spaniards towards 
him, and he felt xmeasy and anxious to be 
gone. 
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The Spaniardfl, perceiving this, werp more 
and more certain that he was in heart an 
enemy; and Father Boyle, who particularly 
disliked him, nrged Columbus to seize him 
luad make a prisoner of him. Columbus, 
however, would not listen to tlm advice for a 
moment. 

The next^ day the brother of the cacique 
came on board, pretending to bring gold 
to sell; but he quietly whispered a message 
to Catalina, which was sent her from the 
chief. 

At midnight, when all was silent, Catalina 
quietly woke her companions, and told them 
tiiat now was the time to gain their freedom. 
The ship was three miles from the shore; but 
the natives of these islands, being accustomed 
to living in the water almost as much as on 
land, thought little of swimming that dis- 
tance. 

These women then let themselves down 
silently from the side of the vessel, and swam 
tov the shore. The watch heard a sound in 
the water, and gave the alarm. Boats started 
out in pursuit, and steered for a light on the 
shore, which had been placed there to guide 
the women. The^ however, reached the 
land before they were overtaken. 

Four of them were seized on the shore, but 
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Catalina, with the rest, escaped into the 
woods. Here she was met by the cacique, 
who, from that time, disappeared from that 
part of the island. The Spaniards were now 
more certain than ever that he was a trAitor, 
and that no one but he had destroyed the fort- 
ress, and murdered the friends they had left 
there. 



I 
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CHAPTEE XIII. 



Founding of the City of Isabella— Trouble, Sickneis and Disappointment 
->The *< Lord of the Golden House "—Expedition of OJeda— Wealth of 
the Golden Mountains— Plot against Golumbu»— Punishment of Offend- 
ers—The Golden Mountahis. 



Everything connected with this harbor had 
been bo sad and unfortunate, that the sailors 
did not dare to remain there — fearing that if 
they did so, they would always be likely to 
meet with misfortune. The ground was low 
and damp also; and as there was no stone 
near for building, Columbus determined to 
search for a better harbor, and a better situa- 
tion, in which to build his town and plant his 
little colony. 

He at length found a fine harbor, protected 
by high rocks on one side, and a close, thick 
forest on the other. A fine plain was near, 
^watered by two rivers, and at this place were 
set on shore the wolkmen to be employed in 
the colony, and also the cattle and other live 
stock. 
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In this plain they encamped around a small 
lake, laid out the plan of the town^ and began 
to bnild the houses. The church, the store- 
house, and the residence of Columbus, were 
built of stone, while the other dwellings were 
of wood, plaster, reeds, and whatever else 
could be easily found. Thus was built the 
first Christian city in the New "World, which 
was named by Columbus, "Isabella," after 
the lovely Queen of Spain. 

For a time all went well, and the men 
worked willingly ; but soon sickness appeared 
among them, and one after another fell under 
its power. Sea-sickness and exposure had 
brought some of them down, and the hard 
work, to which they were unaccustomed, and 
the hot, damp climate, had a Ugtjhle effect 
upon the rest — while the greaTxRsappoint- 
ment they had met with, and their sadness 
and melancholy added to their sufferings. 

Ton remember that the Spaniards left their 
own country in high spirits, and full of hope; 
feeling that a life of ease and pleasure was 
before them; that the fruits of the earth 
would be ready to their hands, and gold could 
be had in plenty by him who stooped to pick 
it up. 

In this they had found themselves very 
much mistaken; for, so far, they had seen 
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very little gold, and this eonld be obtained 
only by hard labor. And now the health of 
the admiral gave way before the toils, and 
troubles, and anxiety through which he had 
gone, and for several weeks, he was kept in 
his bed by severe sickness. Still the little 
colony filled all his thoughts, and he conti- 
nued to give directions about the building of 
the city. 

Many of the ships were now ready to 
return to Spain ; but no gold or silver treasure 
was ready to be sent in them. '^ Columbus 
had expected to find much gold and other 
articles of value in the fortress which was 
destroyed ; but these hopes were disappointed. 

Something must be done, however, before^the 
vessels s^^? as he had made grand promises 
of gold whicS should be sent back, and it would 
not do to let the vessels return without any. 
The country of the "Lord of the Golden 
House," was but three or four days journey 
from the spot where they were building their 
city, and there were the Gk)lden Mountains 
and the rich mines, which perhaps contained 
untold wealth. 

Columbus now determined to send a party 
of men to examine this part of the country. 
If the stories told by the Indians were true, 
he would be able to send home to Spain bril- 
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liant accoimts of the Golden Mountains oi 
Cibao. 

Alonzo de Ojeda, the rash and daring 
young eayalier, whom you remember, was th« 
one chosen to lead this party of men. Nothing 
could delight him more than any service of 
difficulty and danger; and the stories told of 
the fierce and terrible cacique ofihose moun- 
tains, only made him the more anxious to be 
sent into his dominions. 

He set out from the harbor, heading a small 
party of well armed men, some of whom were 
bold and fearless like himself. They crossed 
the first range of mountaftns and descended by 
a narrow and winding Indiah path to the 
plain below, which was covered with noble 
forests, and dotted with many little Indian 
villages, the inhabitants of which were very 
kind and friendly. 

THiere were many rivers to be forded by 
the party, so that it took them six days to 
reach the Golden Mountains. Here frequent 
sights of gold met their delighted eyes. The 
sands of the mountain streams glistened with 
it, stones were streaked with it, and large 
pieces of pure gold were picked up in the 
brooks. 

The little party returned to the harbor with 
cheering accounts of the wealth of the Golden 
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mountahis, and twelve ships were immediately 
sent to Spain, carrying tidings of the wealth 
of this golden region. Specimens of the gold 
were sent, and also fruits, plants and animals 4 
the Carib prisoners were sent in the same 
vessels, that they might be taught the Christ- 
ian religion, and return to teach it to their 
countrymen. 

Columbus sent at the same time to beg for 
a supply of provisions, for the men could not 
live upon the food of the natives, and the 
stores they had brought with them were 
nearly gone. 

There is one thing which Columbus men- 
tioned in his letter that we are sorry to see. 
So much money had been spent in fitting out 
his expeditions, and as yet he had been able 
to send so little in return, that he advised them 
to sell all the Caribs they could seize upon 
and send over to Spain as slaves, or exchange 
them for supplies to be sent back to the colony. 

To ease his own conscience and that of the 
sovereigns, he said that these Caribs were 
fierce cannibals, always making war upon 
their peaceful neighbors, and that great good 
might be done by sending them to Spain, 
where they would be taught the Christian 
religion. The kind and good Queen Isabella 
could not agree to this, but immediately sent 
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orders that, the Caribs should be treated like 
the rest of the islanders. 

When the fleet returned to Spain, though 
it brought no gold, yet the tidings Columbus 
had sent, gave great joy to the sovereigns and 
the people. But in the meantime the people 
in the colony began to murmur, and as sick- 
ness spread among them, they began to look 
with fear and horror upon the wilderness 
around them, and to long to return to their 
own land. 

There was an ignorant and ill-tempered 
man in the colony, who had been sent out 
because he pretended he knew how to try and 
purify gold; this man did all he couM to 
increase the ill-feeling of the people. He said 
it was very plain there was no gold to be 
found in the island ; that all which had been 
brought by the natives had probably been a 
long time in their families, and had been 
handed down from father to son. 

At length the feelings of the people became 
BO excited that they determined, now that 
Columbus was sick, to seize upon all the ships 
that were in the harbor, and return to Spain ; 
when there, they would complain to the 
sovereigns of the conduct of Columbus, and 
give such an account of themselves as to 
escape punishment 
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By good fortune this wicked plot* became 
knoij^n to Columbus, and he felt obliged to 
punish the leaders in it. The principal one 
was sent on board one of the ships in ironsj 
to return to Spain, while the others wet^ 
punished, but not as much as thej deserved. 

This was the first time Columbus had 
punished those who broke the laws in the ne^ 
settlement, and it raised a perfect storm of 
rage against him. The people who had been 
punished were Spaniards, and had many 
friends and relatives in Spain ; while Colum- 
bus, not being a native of Spain, stood alone, 
and was looked upon by many with unkind 
and jealous feelings. 

Columbus now thought it best to give the 
people something to occupy them, and thus 
quiet their complaints ; he therefore, as soon 
as he was well enough, proposed to make up 
a large party to visit the Golden Mountains. 
Hfe placed his brother Diego in command in 
his place at Isabella, and took with him every 
strong and able man who could be spared from 
the settlement, and every horseman. 

Four hundred men, all well armed, started 
with him, followed by a host of workmen and 
miners, and great numbers of Indians from the 
neighborhood. They crossed a plain, forded 
two rivers, and in the evening found them- 
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Belves at the foot of a wild and rocky pass in 
the mountains. 

These steep, high mountains, crossed only 
by a narrow Indian path, were very difficult 
for the Spaniards to climb, loaded as they 
were with their arms and tools for mining. 
A party of young cavaliers therefore deter- 
mined to mate an easier road, and persuaded 
the men by promises of reward, to help them. 
This was the first road made by white men in 
the New World. 

The next day the whole army toiled up 
this steep road, and at length arrived at a spot 
where they saw the whole plain on the other 
side of the mountains spread out before them. 
It was indeed a lovely scene. Far as they 
could see, extended a vast and beautiful plain, 
matted groves of tall and splendid palm, and 
mahogany trees, and watered by many wind- 
ing and lovely streams, while the wreaths of 
smoke rising from among the trees, told of its 
being inhabited by great numbers of natives. 
The Spaniards looked upon the scene with 
delight, and called it a perfect paradise. 
Columbus, from its immense extent, gave it 
the name of "The Royal Plain." 

The army made their way down the side of 
the steep and rugged mountain, and came out 
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upon the plain with a great sound of druma. 
and trumpets, with horses prancing and ban- 
ners flying. You may imagine the wonder 
with which the simple natives looked upon 
this sight, and heard these sounds, to which 
their mountains had never echoed before. 

It was their first sight of the horse ; all the 
four legged animals in these islands being 
very small. They supposed the horse and 
rider to be one animal of some new and won- 
derful kind, and when the soldier got down 
from his horse they did not know what to 
make of the strange sight. 

At fii'st they fled in terror, but soon returned 
and loaded the Spaniards with everything their 
plain produced, and seemed to have no idea of 
taking anything in return. It took the army 
two or three" days to cross this immense plain, 
where every thing that met their eyes was 
new and wild and beautiful. They crossed 
two large rivers, and at length reached a chain 
of high barren mountains, in the region of 
which lay the mines of gold. 

Here every thing was changed. AU was 
rocky and bare, and the mountains seemed 
like a miser, who conceals his great riches by 
a poor and rough outside dress. And now 
particles of gold were seen sparkling in the 
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sands of the rivers, and the Spaniards sup- 
posed they had at last reached the long sought 
golden region. . 

Columbus chose a situation which seemed 
to be surrounded by mines, where he began 
to build a fortress, to which he gave the name 
of St. Thomas. While he was building this 
fortress, he sent a young man with a party to 
explore the country. In a few days tiiiey 
returned with a fine account of the signs of 
wealth they had seen. The forests seemed to 
be filled with spices, over the trees ran vines 
which bore delicious grapes, and the sands of 
every stream glittered with gold. 

The natives, too, came in great numbers to 
the fortress, bringing gold, which they were 
glad to change for snaall trinkets of little 
value ; and stories were told by them of 
pieces of gold as large as an orange, or a 
child's head, which had been found in the 
neighborhood. These golden regions, how- 
ever, were always at some distance, or in 
some spot difficult to reach. 

The fortress of St. Thomas was now nearly 
finished, and as it was necessary for Colum- 
bus to return to Isabella, he left it in com- 
mand of Pedro Margerite, with fifty men to 
defend it. On their return, Columbus and 
his men visited several Indian villages, re- 
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maining in them some time, that bis men 
might become acquainted with the natives 
and accustomed to their food. 

They found them leading an easy and idle 
life, with no labor to perform but that of 
gathering the fruits of the earth as they grew, 
and spending their evenings in games and 
dances, or in telling stories and singing the 
ballads of their country. 

Wherever the Spaniards went the natives 
came out to meet them, bringing them 
food and treasure, treating them with the 
utmost kindness, and doing all in their power 
for their comfort and amusement. "We can- 
not but look upon these poor Indians with feel- 
ings of sadness, for the Spaniards whom they 
were treating with so much ho^itality, would 
soon make such a cruel return, and these 
happy islanders, living such easy careless lives, 
woidd soon groan under the lash of their 
oppressors, and be forced to labor to bring 
forth gold for them from the depths of the 
earth. 
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Columbus had hardly reached the settlement 
at the harbor, when he received a message 
from Pedro Margerite, whom, as you remem- 
ber, he left in command of the Fortress of St. 
Thomas, saying that the Indians whom they 
had found in that neighborhood, had all 
deserted their villages, and he had heard that 
the fierce Gaonabo was gathering together his 
warriors, to attack the fortress. 

The Admiral was not much troubled by this 
news, for he had seen with what terror the 
Indians looked upon the white men and their 
horses, and he thought it would be an easy 
matter to subdue them. He therefore sent 
twenty men to the fortress, and thirty more to 

6 
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open a better road between the fort and the 
settlement. 

In the settlement itself, Columbus found 
much more to give him pain. The heat and \ 

damp of the climate, and the foul air from the ^ 

marshes, caused fevers and other sickness 
among the men, most of whom were either 
confined to their beds or very weak. The 
medicines were all gone; provisions were fail- 
ing — as much had been spoiled and wasted. 

It was now necessary, in order to. prevent star- 
vation, to put them upon allowance — that is, to 
give each man a certain amount of food each 
day, and, of course, not so much as they had 
been accustomed to. Though they must have 
seen that this was the very best thing Colum- 
bus could do, yet it only gave them occasion 
to murmm* and complain again; and the offi- 
cers, who ought to have taken the side of the 
Admiral, complained louder than any. 

The Friar Bernardo Boyle, too, thought it 
very hard that he should be made equal in 
this thing with the rest of the people. At 
length, the flour was all gone, and it was 
necessary to build a mill to grind com — ^and 
as most of the men were ill and weak, there 
was no other way but to make every man 
work, who was strong enough, even though 
they were officers and men of rank. ^ 
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Grinding corn was new work for these fine 
gentlemen, and they refused to take their 
share of the labor. The Admiral, therefore, 
was obliged to compel them to work; and 
this was taken by them, and their friends in 
Spain, when they heard of it, as a great insult, 
and caused a terrible ontcry against Colum- 
bns. 

" What business had he," they asked, " a 
man of low birth, and a foreigner, to compel 
Spanish gentlemen to perform labor of that 
kind ?" and they hated him yet the more. 

The fate of these yonng men was indeed a 
sad one. All the bright hopes with which 
they had come to the New World were gone, 
and instead of pleasure and ease, and wealth, 
they were poor and hungry, sick and feeble; 
and without the care and comforts of home. 

One after another they dropped into the 
grave; and when their friends in Spain heard 
the tidings of their death, all the blame was 
laid upon the Admiral, who, it was said, had 
persuaded them, with brilliant promises, to 
leave their homes and accompany "him, only 
to let them suffer, and die, in his service. 

Columbus now wished to go on a voyage to 
explore the coast of Cuba, which he still 
believed to be the eastern part of Asia, but it 
was first necessary to settle affairs in the 
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colony. He therefore sent all the men who 
were strong enough, and who conld be spared, 
away towards the fortress, where they conld 
IU38ist, if they should be needed, in a war with 
Gaonabo, the cacique of the mountains. 

From these, quite a little army of cross- 
bowmen and horsemen were now gathered, 
who were to be commanded by Pedro Marge- 
rite, while Alonzo de Ojeda was to take his 
place in the fortress of St. Thomas. 

Columbus wrote a letter to Margerite, order- 
ing him to take the command of this army, 
and explore certain parts of the island. He 
urged him to keep his men in good order, to 
treat the natives kindly, and to try and keep 
up good feeling with them. 

Ojeda set out with his little ,army for the 
fortress. On his way, he heard that three 
Spaniards had been robbed by five Indians, 
and that the cacique of their village had con- 
cealed the Indians, and had shared with them 
the things which were stolen. Ojeda, who 
always acted rashly and without taking time 
to think, attacked this cacique, seized the 
Indians, and had the ears of one of them cut 
off in a public place in the village, while he 
sent the cacique, and his son and nephew, in 
chains to the Admiral. Columbus gave them 
a good firight, and then pretending to be 
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softened by the tears of their friends, he let 
them go" free. 

It was now time for Columbus to start upon 
his voyage to Cuba, and leaving his brother, 
Don Diego, in command at Isabella, and also 
leaving two of the largest ships in the harbor, 
he set sail with three vessels upon his expedi- 
tion. Still supposing he had found the east- 
em coast of Asia, he wished to explore thd 
southern shore of the island of Cuba, hoping 
to come upon some of those rich countries of 
which he had heard, and to find the powerful 
monarch who reigned over them. 

While sailing along this coast, which he 
had never before visited, the natives crowded 
to the shore, looking with wonder at the ships 
as they moved along. They held up fruits 
and other provisions, to persuade the Spaniards 
to land, and some of them came off in canoes, 
offering them presents. 

When they asked for gold, the natives, like 
all the others, pointed always towards the 
south, telling of a great island there, in which 
gold was plenty. 

Columbus now steered his vessels directly 
south, and soon saw before him the green 
shores and noble forests of the beautiful island 
of Jamaica. He found the natives of this 
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island more ingenions, and more warlike, than 
those of Cuba or Hayti. 

Their canoes were built with more care, 
and were beautifully carved and painted. 
Many of them were of very great size, and 
were made of the hollowed trunks of huge 
mahogany trees. .At first, the natives looked 
upon them as enemies, and were inclined to 
quarrel ; the Spaniards were obliged to defend 
themselves, and there were several fights 
between them; but afterwards they became 
very friendly. 

Still the hope of gold proved a cheat, and 
Columbus returned to Cuba. Here he got 
entangled among a vast number of small 
islands, some of them very beautiful, to which 
he gave the name of "the Queen's Garden." 

These he supposed were some of the islands 
which he had heard were to be found lying 
off the coast of Asia; and if so, he would soon 
come to the dominions of the Grand Khan. 
And many things appeared, as he sailed 
along, which made him feel more and more 
certain that he was approaching those rich 
eastern climes, of which he was in search. 

The fine fruits and plants, the delicious odors, 
the bright beautiful flowers, the splendid scar- 
let cranes and red flamingoes, and other beau- 
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tiful birds, and the gaudy butterflies, reminded 
him of what he had read of those eastern lands. 

He left "the Queen's Garden" behind him, 
and sailed farther along the coast. On one 
side was the broad, open blue sea, in which 
now no islands were to seen, and on the other, 
the high mountains and rich forests of the island 
of Cuba. 

As they passed along, the natives came off 
to the ships, swimming or in canoes, bringing 
fruit and other presents, and in the evening, 
the breeze from the land brought them sweet 
odors, and the sound of the voices of the sim- 
ple natives, as they danced in their groves, and 
sang their island songs. 

They sailed on, coasting the shore, and again 
passed by numerous islands, and through nar- 
row and shallow channels, in which the vessels 
often ran aground. At length the ships were 
so much injured, and the crew so wearied 
with hard labor, that Columbus was obliged 
to turn back. 

Before he did this, he made all his officers 
and men sign a paper, in which they declared 
that they believed Cuba to be a continent — 
the beginning and end of India. If he had 
been able to sail two or three days more, he 
would have reached the end of the island of 
Cuba, and would have found out his mistake. 
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OHAPTEK XV. 



PUmting of the Oroi»— Tbe Speech of the old Indian Chief— He determinet 
to aecompftny the Admiral to Spain— Another Oaclque and his Fami^ 
prepare to go— Hajtl— The Storm— nineM of the Admiral— Don Bar* 



Ok iheir return voyage, the saUors Buflfered 
much from fatigue and want of rest. At 
length they anchored at the mouth of a fine 
river, in a beautiful part of the island, which 
they had visited before. Here the natives 
^brought them abundance of food, which gave 
them strength to continue their voyage. 

In every place where Columbus stopped, 
he set up crosses as signs of the Catholic 
faith; and now this ceremony was performed 
on Sunday morning, on the banks of this 
beautiful river. The cacique, and a friend of 
his, an old Indian of eighty years, attended, 
and looked on quietly with awe and respect, 
while the Spaniards worshipped before the 
cross. 
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When they had finished, the old chief who 
came with the cacique, made a speech to them 
after the Indian fashion. 

"I am told," said he, "that thou hast lately 
come to these lands with' a mighty force, and 
hast subdued many countries, spreading great 
fear among the people; but be not therefore 
proud. Know that, as we believe, the soulrf 
of men have two journeys to perform after 
they have left the body; one to a place dis- 
mal, foul, and covered with darkness — ^pre- 
pared for such as have been unjust and cruel 
to their fellow-men: the other, full of delight, 
for such as have promoted peace on earth. 
If, then, thou art mortal, and dost expect to 
die, beware that thou hurt no man wrongfully, 
neither do harm to those who have done no 
harm to thee.'' 

Columbus was affected when he heard this 
speech, and was happy to hear that these 
Indians believed the soul would live after 
death, as he supposed they had no such 
belief. He told the old man he had been 
sent by the sovereigns of Spain to teach them 
the true religion, and to protect them against 
their cruel enemies, the Oaribs. 

The old Indian was much astonished to find 
that the Admiral, who seemed to be so great 
and powerful, was only a subject, and not a 
6* 
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king, in his own conntiy; and when he was 
told of the wealth and greatness of the Spanish 
sovereigns, he was very anxious to go with 
the Admiral, and see the wonderful country 
from which he came. His wife and children 
gathered round him with tears, begging him 
not to go; but it was hard to persuade him to 
give up the idea. 

Leaving Cuba, Columbus again crossed over 
to Jamaica, to visit the rest of that island. 
One evening, he anchored in a large bay, 
. wjien he was visited by a cacique, attended 
by many followers, who remained a long time 
jtalKing with the interpreter, who had been in 
Spain, about the Spaniards and their country. 

The next day, as the ships were about sail- 
ing oif, three canoes shot out from among the 
islands of the bay. One of them was very 
]arge^>and handsomely carved and painted. 
In it were the cacique, Eds wife, two young 
and beautifiil daughters, two sons and five 
brothers. They were dressed in gay mantles, 
and decked with jewels and feaAers, and 
many officers of the cacique attended them. 

In the prow of the vessel stood an Indian, 
waving a white banner, while other Indians, 
horribly painted, beat upon drums, and blew 
trumpets, which were made out of some fine 
black wood curiously carved. The cacique 
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came on board the ship, gave presents to the 
sailors, and then stepping near the Admiral, 
he said: 

"I have heard of the wonderful power of 
thy sovereigns, and of the many nations thou 
hast subdued in their name. Thou hast des- 
troyed the dwellings of the Oaribs, killing 
their warriors, and making prisoners of their 
wives and children. All the islands are in 
dread of thee, for who can withstand thee, 
now that thou knowest the secrets of the land 
and the* weakness of the people? RatJisr, y? 
therefore, than thou shouldst take away 
dominions, I will embark with all my hoi 
hold in thy ships, and will go to bow down to 
thy king and queen, and behold thy country, 
of which I hear such wonders.'' 

Columbus was filled with pity for these 
poor creatures when he thought of the trou- 
bles they would be likely to meet with, in 
leaving their own beautiful island, and going 
with him to Spain, and he could not make up 
his mind to take them away. He therefore 
told the cacique that he had many places to 
visit before he returned to Spain, and that at 
some future time, he would take him and his 
family to his country, and he persuaded them 
to return to Ihe island. 

And now Columbus returned to Hayti, and 
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after sailing along tlie eouthem side of the 
island, he was obliged to seek shelter from a 
yiolent storm which lasted some days. All 
ibis time he was anxious about his other ves- 
selsi which were still out in the storm ; at length, 
however, they joined him, and he sailed east- 
ward, intending to make another visit to the 
Caribee Islands to make farther discoveries. 

But now his health gave way, and he sunk 
down exhausted in a death-like sleep. All 
through these many voyages, he had worked as 
hard as the common sailors, and fared no bet- 
ter; but he had, also, cares and anxieties of 
wliieh they knew nothing. They had only to 
obey, and when their duties were done, they 
could lie down and sleep. But while others 
slept, the Admiral watched, though he was 
often drenched by storms and waves. Now 
he could watch and work no more. The 
crew thought him actually dying; and turn- 
ing about their vessel, they took him back 
insensible to the harbor of Isabella. 

When Columbus had aroused some what from 
this death-like state, he was delighted to find a 
brother from whom he had long been parted, 
standing by his bedside. This was his brother 
Bartholomew, who seemed to appear at the 
very time that Columbus could no longer do 
without him. 
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.While Colnnibus was going from court to 
court, laying his plans before different kings, 
and before he left Portugal, he sent his bro- 
ther Bartholomew to England, to see if the 
king of that conntry (Henry ViL.), would 
assist him to undertake his voyage. Many 
things happened to prevent Bartholomew from 
making this request of King Henry, and in 
the meantime, he took a very long voyage to 
the Cape of Good Hope, and after that, he 
was taken prisoner by a pirate: -when he 
he escaped, he had lost everything, and was 
very poor. 

When, after several years, he was able to 
apply to King Henry, he listened with great 
attention and interest, and agreed to send 
them out himself, and pay all their expenses. 
It was not so easy then as it is now, to hear 
in one country what was going on in another, 
and Bartholomew did not know what his bro- 
ther Columbus was doing all this time. 

Bartholomew now hastened to find him, 
and tell him the good tidings, that King 
Henry had consented to fit out vessels, and 
give him the command of them. But when 
he reached Fans, he heard that the Spanish 
sovereigns had sent Columbus upon his voyage, 
that the discovery of the West Indies was 
already made, and his brother was now at the 
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court of Spain, treated with the greatest honors, 
and getting ready to set out again for the New 
World. 

Bartholomew now hastened to join him; 
bui when he reached Seville, he found that 
his brother had just sailed. As he was an 
excellent sailor, the king and queen gave him 
the command of three ships laden with pro- 
visions for the colony, and sent him out to 
assist his brother. 

But now he was again too late; for when 
he arrived at the harbor of, Isabella, he heard 
that the Admiral had just set out upon his 
voyage to the coast of Cuba. Now that 
Columbus had returned, sick and worn out, 
and found that his presence was much needed, 
for everthing had gone wrong since he left, you 
may be sure he was very happy to meet this 
much-loved brother. 

Don Diego, whom you remember had been 
left in command at Isabella, was a mild, 
peaceable man, and not at all fitted to manage 
the affairs of the colony. But Bartholomew 
was bold and active, and fearless of danger; 
he was generous and brave — ^not so gentle 
and kind as the Admiral, but with rather a 
stem manner, which made him many enemies 
among the complaining and discontented peo- 
ple he had to deal with. 
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• It was necessary now for Columbns to have 
some one to act for him, and he gave his bro- 
ther Bartholomew an office next in power to 
himself. He was called the "Adelantado." 
"While Columbns had been absent, the whole 
island had become a scene of quarrelling, and 
violence, and confusion. Jo explain this state 
of things, we must go back to a little time 
before Columbus left Cuba, and with this, we 
will begin another chapter. 
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CHAPTEB XVI. 

Pedro Margerlto and his Men— Friar Boyle and Margerite set out for 
Spain— Treatment of the Natires— Their Rerenge— Attack on the 
Fortress bj Oaonabo— Repulsed bjr QJeda— League of the Caciques^ 
Ouacanagari true to the White Men— Oaonabo seiied 1^ the cunning 
tricIcofOjeda. 

You have hot forgotten tbat Columbus had 
Bent orders to Pedro Margerite, who was in 
command of the fort of St. Thomas, to take 
the greater part of the soldiers whom he sent 
to the neighborhood of the fortress, and go 
upon a tour about the island, leaving Alonzo 
de Ojeda in command of the fortress. 

Instead of obeying Columbus, and starting 
upon his expedition, Margerite, with his sol- 
diers, remained scattered about among the 
villages of the kind-hearted Indians, and 
behaving in such a wicked, cruel, and 
oppressive manner, that the anger and hatred 
of the natives was thoroughly aroused against 
them. 

Don Diego, who heard oi this, wrote to 
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Margerite, blaming his conduct as it deserved, 
and ordering him to start at once upon his 
expedition, as he had been commanded to do 
by Columbus. The answer of Margerite was 
an angry and impudent one. He said that 
Don Diego had no right to control and order 
him, and he would not obey him. He was 
encouraged in this conduct by all the idle 
cavaliers of the colony, who pretended to 
look down upon Columbus and his brothers, 
and despise Ihem as men of low birth. 

Besides these, Friar Boyle, who hated Colum- 
bus, and was by this time quite tired of life 
in the New World, joined with Margerite 
and the rest of the discontented ones, and 
they soon made quite a strong party. Friar 
Boyle and Margerite took the control of this 
party upon themselves, and seizing some of 
the ships in the harbor, they all set sail for 
Spain. 

They were both favorites with the king, 
and supposed that the story which they had 
prepared to tell him would be excuse enough 
for their leaving as they did. They intended 
to complain to him of the cruel and unjust 
conduct of Columbus and his brothers, and 
lay the blame of the terrible state of things in 
the colony upon them. 

And now that Margerite was gone, the 
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army in the island was left without a bead. 
The soldiers roved about where they pleased, 
doing as they liked and hard were the sufferings 
of the poor natives under their hands. At length, 
they became so enraged at the cruelty and 
oppression practised upon them, that they re- 
fused any longer to furnish food to the Spaniards. 

The soldiers now seized on everything they 
could find, and also destroyed and wasted the 
property of the Indians, who, at length, from 
kind and hospitable friends, became bitter 
and violent enemies. They killed the Spaniards 
whenever they could find them alone or in 
small parties, and the cacique of one of their 
villages put to death ten of their soldiers, and 
set fire to a house where forty sick Spaniards 
were lodged, and then attacked a fortress, 
and kept the Spaniards in it shut up till 
assistance arrived from the settlement. 

But the most powerful and cunning enemy the 
Spaniards had, was Caonabo, the cacique of the 
mountains. He was a bold, brave warrior, with 
a very large tribe of Indians under him, and three 
brave brothers to help him. The sight of the 
fortress going up in the midst of his dominions 
had enraged this proud cacique — and learning 
from the spies he bad sent to examine the fort- 
ress, that only fifty men had been left to guard 
it, and that the army of Margerite were roving 
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without a head, he determined to attack the 
fortress, and kill, burn, and destroy as he had 
done at the first place where the Spaniards 
built a fort. 

This cunning chief had now a very different 
person to deal with, however, from any he 
had attacked before — ^and in Alonzo de Ojeda 
he met his match. Ojeda, it seems, feared 
neither Indian nor white man ; he had never 
been wounded, and thought nothing could 
harm him ; and upon this idea he acted. 

Having carefully examined the fortress him- 
self, Caonabo gathered together ten thousand 
warriors, armed with war-clubs, bows and 
arrows, and lances, and led them secretly into 
the forest, intending to surprise Ojeda and 
take possession of the fortress. But he found 
Ojeda ready for him, carefully drawn up in 
his fortress, which was on a hill nearly sur- 
rounded by a river. 

Caonabo then besieged the fortress for thirty 
days, and reduced the little band of Ojeda to 
great distress. Sometimes the soldiers would 
suddenly rush forth and attack the Indians, 
killing many of them. Others of the natives 
grew tired and went back to their homes; 
and at length, Caonabo gave up the idea of 
taking the fortress, and drew off his warriors, 
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filled with admiration of Ojeda — ^for the Indians 
admire and honor a brave enemy. 

He now determined to persuade all the 
principal taciqaes of the island to band toge- 
ther, and sm*pri8e the settlement of Isabella, 
and kill all the Spaniards wherever they could 
be found. 

The island of Ouba was divided into five 
great domains, as they were called, over each 
of which reigned a powerful cacique, who had 
many smaller caciques under him. Two of these 
chieftains are old acquaintances of ours; Cao- 
nabo, the fierce Oarib chieftain of the Golden 
Mountains, and Guacanagari, the chief on 
whose shores Columbus was wrecked, and 
who, though suspected by the Spaniards of 
being an enemy, was always the firm, trud 
friend of the white men. 

I shall not give you the names of the other 
caciques, or of their domains, for the names 
are long, and would only trouble you. It is 
enough to say that three out of five agreed 
to the plan of Gaonabo, and entered into 
league with him to kill all the Spaniards in 
the island. 

But when the plot was made known to 
Guacanagari, he refused to join them, or to 
take any part against the white men. On 
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the contrary, he took care of a hundred 
Spaniards in his own city, supplying all their 
wants. 

This made the other chiefs very angry with 
him, and they did all in their power to 
trouble and injure him. One of these caciques 
killed one of his wives, and Caonabo carried 
another off; still they could not make him 
take pai*t with them against the Spaniards — 
and as his dominions lay nearest to the settle- 
ment, they were for some time not able to carry 
out their plan. 

As soon as Oolumbus returned from Ouba, and 
while he was still ill in bed, Guacanagari visited 
him, and made known to him the plots of the 
other caciques against him, offering to bring 
out his warriors, and fight against them by 
the side of the Spaniards. 

Columbus, who felt grateful for the kind- 
ness this chief had ever shown him, was glad 
to have the Spaniards see that they had been 
wrong in suspecting him to be an enemy. He 
always continued a firm friend and warm 
admirer of the Admiral. 

Columbus hoped that as these plans of the 
caciqnes of the island were not very well 
formed, it would be an easy thing to over- 
thmw them. He was too ill to go out to bat- 
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tie liimself— his brother Diego was not by 
sluj means the man to send upon a warlike 
expedition, and Bartholomew was a stranger 
and much disliked among the Spaniards. 
The only way, then, was to take these 
caciques in turn, and deal with them accord- 
ing to their characters — attacking some, try- 
ing to make friends of others, and employing 
cunning and skill to get the better of the 
rest. 

He succeeded in conquering one, and coax- 
ing another; but what to do with the terrible 
Caouabo was a question more easily asked 
than answered. It was a dangerous thing to 
attack him in his wild rugged moimtains, 
with his fierce brothers and his bold warriors 
around him; and until he could be put out of 
the way, the settlements would never be safe, 
neither could the mines, which were in his 
neighborhood, be worked. 

While puzzling over this question, the 
mind of Columbus was set at rest by a pro- 
posal from Alonzo de Ojeda, to go himself 
into the dominions of the mountain chieftain, 
and bring him either as a friend or a prisoner 
to the settlement. 

From his followers, Ojeda chose, ten men, 
bold and fearless like himself, and moimting 
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their horses, they set out through the forest, 
into the wild region where Caonabo lived, 
and making their way directly into one of his 
largest villages, they drew up before the 
dwelling of the cacique, to whom- Ojeda pre- 
tended to have a message of peace from the 
Admiral. 

He was well received by Caonabo, who 
had fought with him, and who looked upon 
him with admiration as a brave warrior. 
Ojeda urged the cacique to go with him to 
the town of Isabella, and make a treaty of 
peace with Columbus, promising him a present 
of the great bell in the church in the harbor, 
upon which the natives looked with wonder 
and astonishment. 

At length the cacique consented to go; but 
when they were ready to set out, Ojeda was 
surprised to find a powerful army of warriors 
ready to accompany them. He begged the 
chief not to take such a force upon a mere 
friendly visit, to which Caonabo proudly re- 
plied, "that it would not do for a great prince 
like himself, to go forth poorly attended." 

Ojeda now suspected that the cacique 
intended unfair play, and he determined to 
try cunning too, and if possible, get the bet- 
ter of him. One day, when the army halted, 
Ojeda brought out a set of manacles of the 
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brightest steel, which were polished so highly, 
that they shone like silver. 

These, he told the cacique, were worn by 
Spanish monarchs on great occasions, and had 
been sent as a present to him. He told him 
to bathe in the riyer, and then to put on these 
beautiful omaments, and mount upon his 
horse, and that in this same way he should 
return to his own dominions, to astonish his 
subjects. 

The cacique was charmed with the beauty 
of these omaments, and with the idea of 
mounting one of those splendid great animals, 
of which his people were in such terror. He 
bathed in the river, then mounted behind 
Ojeda, and the manacles were fastened upon 
his wrists. 

The horses were then made to prance 
about, and the Spaniards took a wide sweep, 
till the trees were betwe^i them and the 
savages. Then they gathered roimd Caonabo, 
drew their swords, and threatened to kill him 
instantly if he made the slightest noise. 
They then bound him fast to Ojeda with 
cords, and putting spurs to their horses, they 
dashed off through the woods, and after a 
long journey they entered the city of Isabella, 
the fierce chief bound behind Alonzo de Ojeda 
as a prisoner. 
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Coltunbns was much pleased that this 
powerful and dangerous enemy was now in 
his power. The chief met him with a proud 
and loffcj look, and boasted that he had 
secretly prowled around the city of Isabella, 
and intended to destroy it as he had the other 
fortress. He did not seem to feel the least 
enmity towards Ojeda for the trick he had 
played upon him, but admired him all the 
more for his cunning. 

When Columbus entered the prison where 
Caonabo was confined, all who were present 
rose out of respect. 

Caonabo, however, would never rise to 
salute any man but Ojeda. He said the 
Admiral had never dared to come into his 
dominions and take him; only Ojeda was 
bold and brave enough for that, and only to 
him would he show any sign of respect. 

Columbus did not dare to let so powerM 
an enemy go free. He kept him, therefore, a 
close prisoner in part of his own house, till he 
could be sent to Spain, but treated him with 
the greatest kindness and respect. One of 
the brothers of the cacique gathered an army 
to attack the fortress of St. Thomas, hoping to 
make prisoners of some of the Spaniards, and 
exchange them for his brother. 

Alonzo de Ojeda heard of his plan, how- 
7 
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ever, and commg upon him suddenly with his 
little jToop of horse, he scattered his armj, 
killed man J of his warriors, and then took the 
brother of Caonabo prisoner. 
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CHAPTEE XVII. 

V 

Arrival of Supplies from Spain— Slaves sent back— The Oadqnes prepare 
to attack the Fortress— Oolombus meets and scatters them-^The Nativefl 
obliged to toil— Their Snffevings— Sad death of the good chief Goaca- 
nagari. 

About this time, four vessels came from 
Spain, bringing physitians, workmen, and 
supplies for the colony, and the sick, starving 
Spaniards received them with joy. Colum- 
bus received a letter from the king and 
queen which pleased him much; the sove- 
reigns approved of all that he had done, and 
requested him to return to Spain to attend a 
meeting which was to be held to settle the 
difficulties between Spain and Portugal as to 
their discoveries. 

Columbus could not then leave the colony, 
but he sent home the ships as quickly as pos- 
sible, and in them his brother Diego, that he 
might be there to contradict the tales which 
Friar Boyle and Pedro Margerite had carried 
to the sovereigns. 
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All the gold which could be collected was 
Bent in these ships; also many kinds of fruits, 
and plants, and five hundred Indian prisoners, 
to be sold in Spain as slaves. "We are sorry 
to be obliged to say that Columbus could do 
80 cruel a thing as this; but we must remem- 
ber, as some excuse for him, that the Spaniards 
and other nations had been accustomed to # 
keep as slaves the prisoners whom they took ^ 

in war; Columbus was anxious, also, to do all 
he could to repay the sovereigns for the great 
amoimt of money they had laid out in fitting 
out his expeditions. 

The Admiral was now quite well again, and 
many of his men were gaining strength from 
the .food brought them from Spain, when 
Guacanagari, the friendly chief, brought word 
to Columbus, that the other caciques of the 
island, who had leagued to destroy the whites, 
were assembled in the plain, two days' march 
from the- city of Isabella, and were preparing 
to attack the settlement. ^ 

Columbus immediately determined not to 
wait for the Indians to attack him, but to 
start forth with all the men he could muster, 
and meet them on the plain. So many of 
the men were still sick and feeble, that 
Columbus could gather but two hundred foot- 
men and twenty horsemen ; he had, also. 
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twenty blood-hounds, of which terrible crea- 
tures the Indians were as much afraid as of 
the horses. 

Guacanagari, also, joined them with his 
men — ^but they were all little accustomed to 
fighting, and could not be of much assistance. 
When all was ready, Columbus and his little 
army set forth towards the plain, to attack the 
savages. These had come out in such immense 
numbers, that they had no fear of the whites, 
but thought they should easily conquer them. 

Columbus divided his men into small par- 
ties, and scattered them in the woods which 
surrounded the plain, and when they burst 
suddenly upon the Indians from all quarters, 
with a great noise of drums and trumpets, 
and the firing of guns, the Indians fled in ter- • 
ror; while the cannon, which were hidden 
among the trees, and which seemed to burst 
forth with thunder and lightning, added to 
their confusion. 

And now Alonzo de Ojeda rushed upon 
them with his twenty horsemen, trampling 
them under foot, and thrusting them through 
with lance and sword. The blood-hounds, 
also, were let loose upon them, and springing 
upon the naked savages, they seized them by 
the throat, dragging them to the earth, and 
tearing them to pieces. 
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The Indians now scattered in all directions, 
yelling and howling fearfully. Many were 
killed; many others climbed to the top of 
high rocks, from which they cried in piteous 
tones for mercy, promising to submit to the 
Spaniards; and for a time the league of the 
caciques was broken up. Guacanagari and 
his men had done little more than look on; 
but his joining with the Spaniards, drew upon 
him the anger and hatred of his country- 
men. 

Columbus now went through the island, 
subduing all the tribes, and compelling every 
person over fourteen years of age to furnish 
every three months, a certain amount of gold 
dust. The caciques were obliged to furnish, 
much more than the common Indians; and 
when there was no gold, each person was to 
bring twenty-five pounds of cotton. 

When the Indian brought his gold or cot- 
ton, a copper coin was hung round his neck, 
as a sign that he had brought it; and any 
Indian found without this medal, was seized 
and punished. Fortresses were built all over 
the island, to keep the Indians in order, and 
men employed to make them work. 

And now the poor Indians, who had once 
roamed happy and free from care over this 
beautiful island, were slaves indeed; their 
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hearts were filled with grief and despair when 
they saw that the white men, whom they had 
received as friends, were indeed their mas- 
ters, and that for the future they would be 
compelled to toil in their service. 

It was not in their nature to work, and 
they never had been obliged to do it; all that 
they needed was easily procured, and their 
lives had been easy and happy. But now 
these pleasant lives were at an end; the song, 
and dance, and games in the forest, were 
heard no more; or if sometimes, when the 
toils of the day were over, they met for a 
national dance, their songs were sad and 
mournful; they sang of the times which were 
past — ^before the whites came, bringing sor- 
row, and labor, and slavery, and they sadly 
bade farewell to liberty and happiness. 

They had hoped, at first, that the Spaniards 
would remain but a short time upon the 
island, and that the ships would soon spread 
their white wings, and take them back 
beyond the sky. They had often asked 
the Spaniards when they were going back 
to Heaven. A strange idea they must have 
had of Heaven, if they thought it sent forth 
such beings as the Spaniards had proved. 
Now all hope of ever being rid of them 
was at an end, and they fixed upon the 
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desperate plan of starying them to death, even 
if they perished with them. 

They therefore destroyed their cornfields, 
stripped the fruit from the trees, and pulled 
np their vegetables by the roots. The Spaniards 
snfiered much, and many of them would have 
starved if supplies had not arrived from Spain. 
They pursued the poor natives into the moun- 
tains, himting them from cave to cave, till 
thousands perished from hunger and sickness 
in the dens and caverns of the mountains, 
and the rest, seeing it was vain to resist these 
terrible white men, humbly submitted to their 
power. So great was their fear of them, tliat 
Spaniards could now go alone all over the 
island, and the natives would carry them on 
their shoulders. 

The good chief, Guacanagari, will appear 
no more in our story, and so I will now tell 
you his sad fate. At a time when Columbus 
was absent from the island, the Spaniards 
insisted that the people of this chief should 
furnish gold as well as the other Indians, and 
they found it hard and distressing to do so. 

The poor cacique, who had always befriended 
the white men, now had to bear their cruelty, 
and also the murmurs of his subjects, and the 
hatred of his countrymen ; and unable to 
endure this weight of trouble, he retired to 
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the momitains, where he died alone and in 
Borrow. 

It would have been better for this chief, 
perhaps, had he joined with his countrymen 
in driving the white men from the island; 
but his love and admiration for Columbns 
were so great that he could not turn against 
him. He was kind, affectionate, and gene- 
rous — ^better able to rule a gentle and peaceful 
people, than to engage in strife and blood- 
shed. 

The character of this man, who is called a 
savage, shines out brightly beside that of 
most of those from the so-caUed civilized 
world, who had come to teach the true religion 
to these ignorant heathen. 
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OHAPTEE XVIII. 

The Bnemiefl of Oolambu in Spalnr— Iq|ii8tioe to bim— Agaado tent to the 
Colony-— Slaves sent back by the Queen— Oraelty of Agua^o— Nobleness 
of Columbus— Agoado returns to Spain— Discovery of rich Mines— 
Caonabo sent to Spain— Dies on the Yoyage— Reception of Colnmbus 
^Third Expedition. 

While the Admiral was thus laboring to 
bring things into a right state in the colony, 
Margerite and Friar Boyle were in Spain, 
doing all they could to ruin him in the eyes 
of the sovereigns. They acpused Columbus 
of forcing the people of the colony to labor 
while they were sick and feeble, and of 
punishing them severely for the slightest 
oflfences. But they said nothing of the idle- 
ness and ill-conduct of the Spaniards, or of 
their many crimes which deserved punish- 
ment. 

These false and wicked stories were added 
to by other discontented persons who had left 
the colony, and by persons of rank in Spain, 
whose friends had gone to the New World 
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with Oolurabus; and such tales were bo con- 
stantly poured into the ears of the sovereigns, 
that at length, even Queen Isabella thought 
there must be some person sent out to inquire 
into the state of the colony, and the conduct 
of the Admiral. 

The sovereigns now forgot, too, the rights 
of Columbus, and the powers they had given 
him, and they proclaimed through the king- 
dom that all persons who were born in Spain 
might settle in the island of Hispaniola, and 
might go to trade with the natives or make 
private voyages of discovery. Columbus felt 
hurt and grieved that this permission should 
have been given witliout his knowledge. 

Soon after this the ships arrived in Spain 
which Columbus had sent back, giving on 
account of his' voyage along the coast of 
Cuba, and carrying specimens of gold, plants 
and animals of the country. This in some 
measure softened the ill-feelings of the sove- 
reigns, but did not prevent their sending out 
a person to inquire into the conduct of 
Columbus. 

The name of the person whom they sent 
was Juan de Aguado, and he was one of the 
very worst persons they could have chosen 
for the purpose. Ho had once been to His- 
paniola, where ho had been treated with 
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great kindness by Columbus, who, when he 
returned to Spain, gave him a letter to the 
sovereigns, requesting tiem to show him 
favor. The sovereigns thought Columbus 
would not feel so much hurt if a friend was 
sent upon this errand, as if they had sent a 
stranger or afi enemy. 

You remember that Columbus had sent in 
these ships five hundred Indian prisoners, to 
be sold as slaves in Spain. The kind Queen 
Isabella could not decide what was best to do 
with these poor creatures; she therefore 
called together the priests, and asked them to 
consult together and determine whether, as 
these Indians had been taken prisoners in 
war, it would be right to keep them as slaves. 

The priests could not agree ; and Queen 
Isabella, allowing her own heart to decide the 
matter, ordered that the prisoners should be 
sent back to their own coimtry. 

Juan de Aguado, the person who was sent 
to inquire into the conduct of Columbus, set 
sail from Spain with four caravals laden with 
provisions for the colony, and with these 
ships, Don Diego, the brother of Columbus, 
returned to Hispaniola. Aguado was a weak- 
minded and mean man, who, as soon as power 
was placed in his hands, was puffed up with 
pride and a sense of his own importance. 
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He forgot the kindnepB' of Columbus to 
him, and forgot, also, the commands he had 
received from the sovereigns. When he arrived 
at Isabella, Golumbus was absent in another 
part of the island, and Aguado proceeded at 
once as if the government of the island had 
been placed in his hands. 

He paid no respect to Don Bartholomew, 
who commanded at Isabella in the place of 
his brother; but had the letter of the sove- 
reigns, in which the object of his being sent 
to the island was stated, proclaimed by the 
Bound of the trumpet, and then proceeded at 
once to seize and imprison the public oflBcers, 
and invited all who had complaints to make, 
to come to him and they should be attended to. 

He abeady spoke of Columbus as a crimi- 
nal, and said he was keeping out of the way, 
as he feared to have his conduct inquired 
into; he even talked of taking a body of 
horse a^d going to arrest him. The whole, 
town was thrown into confusion; it was 
thought that Columbus and his brothers were 
now ruined, and some thought the Admiral 
would lose his head. 

Columbus, who was attending to his duties 
in another part of the island, heard of the 
arrival of this person, and of his insolent 
conduct, and he hastened at once to Isabella 
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to meet him. All wlio knew how quick- 
tempered Columbus was, and how careful of 
his rights as Admiral, expected a terrible 
quarrel when they met. 

But the temper of Columbus had been 
subdued by his life of trial, and he thought it 
beneath him to enter into a quarrel with a 
weak boaster like Aguado; above all, he had 
so high a respect for the sovereigns, that he 
would receive with honor any messenger they 
might send, no matter whom it might be. 

He therefore received Aguado with civility 
— ordered the letter he had brought from the 
sovereigns to be again proclaimed to the 
people, and told him he was ready to agree to 
anything they might propose. 

Aguado took this as a sign of cowardice. 
And now every miserable creature who had 
any ill-will to the Admiral, or who had been 
punished for their crimes, came forward with 
their complaints, and every trouble that had 
fallen upon the colony was laid to the bad 
management of the Admiral. 

Aguado listened eagerly to every story, 
and having got together enough, as he 
thought, to ruin the Admiral and his bro- 
thers, he prepared to return to Spain. Colum- 
bus now determined to go also, for he thought 
it time that he should appear before the king 
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and queen to answer these false charges of his 
enemies, and to explain the causes of the 
troubles and distresses in the colony. 

Just as the ships were ready to sail, one of 
those fearful whirlwinds, called "TJricans" by 
the Indians, burst over the island. It was the 
most terrible storm that even the natives had 
ever seen, and they supposed it was sent in 
punishment for the crimes of the white men. 

Three of the ships which were anchored in 
the harbor were sunk, and all on board 
perished ; the other vessels were dashed 
against each other and thrown on the shore 
and wrecked. They must wait, now, till one 
of the injured vessels could be repaired and 
put in sailing order, and another built out of 
the wrecks cast on the shore. Before they 
were ready to set sail, news came of very rich 
mines, which had been discovered in the 
southern part of the island by a young 
Spaniard named Miguel Diaz. This young 
man, in a. quarrel, had wounded oiie of his 
companions, and fearful of being punished, 
had fled from the settlement and taken refuge 
on the south side of the island, on the spot 
where the city of San Domingo was afterwards 
built. 

This village was governed by a female 
cacique, who became much attached to the 
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yonng Spaniard, and wishing to keep him 
near her, she told him of rich mines in her 
neighborhood, and nrged him to bring his 
countrymen to settle there. Diaz hastened 
back, hoping by this good news to escape 
punishment, and in this hope he was not disap- 
pointed. 

The Admiral in particular was much pleased 
to have the news of this lately-found gold 
mine to carry back to Spain. Bartholomew, 
the brother of Columbus, at once started off 
to visit these mines with Diaz and his Indian 
guides. They led him to the bank of a river, 
where he found more gold and in larger pieces 
than even in the mountains of Cibao, of which 
he carried many specimens to the Admiral. 

Columbus was delighted with the speci- 
mens of gold brought by his brother, and 
ordered that a fortress should be at once built 
near the mines, and that they should be dili- 
gently worked; and with this joyful tidings 
for the sovereigns, Columbus set out with a 
lighter heart for Spain, having left his brother, 
Don Bartholomew, commander in his place, 
with the title of Adelantado. 

The two vessels, which now set sail for 
Spain, were crowded with two hundred and 
twenty-five passengers — the sick, the idle, the 
wicked and miruly ones of the colony, a 
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wretched and disappointed crew. Columbus 
sailed in one of the vessels, and Aguado in the 
other. 

Thirty Indians were also sent with these 
vessels, among whom was the once terrible 
Caonabo, with one of his brothers and a 
nephew. The Admiral had assured these 
Indians that after he had presented them to the 
king and queen, he would return them safely 
to their own country and set them free, 
hoping thus to make strong and useful friends 
of these brave waniors. 

Head winds and calms made the voyage of 
Columbus a long and tedious one, and nearly 
a month after he started, we find him still in 
the neighborhood of the Caribbee Islands, 
into one of which he was obliged to steer his 
vessels to procure provisions. Here they 
were attacked by the fierce and savage 
natives, who were soon put to flight, how- 
ever, but not before several of them were 
taken prisoners. 

One of these was a woman, the wife of a 
cacique, who fought fiercely and was taken 
just as she was strangling a Spaniard who 
had pursued her. When Columbus was about 
to leave the islands, he set all these prisoners 
free and gave them presents; but this woman 
utterly refused to leave the vessel. 
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She had become much attached ~ to the 
brave chief Caonabo when she heard that he 
was a Carib, and how brave and powerful a 
warrior he was ; she also felt great pity for 
him in his misfortunes, and determined to 
stay by him and accompany him to Spain. 
But the poor woman was soon left to grieve 
alone, for the proud Carib chief, unable to 
endure the thought of being a prisoner to the 
white men, pined away with grief and morti- 
fication, and died before the voyage was 
ended. 

Columbus left the Caribbee Islands in April, 
and when another month had passed, he had 
made but a small part of the voyage, owing to 
contrary winds — and the provisions were so far 
gone, that he was obliged to put every man 
on an allowance of six ounces of bread, and 
a pint and a half of water daily. 

Soon they were suflFering the horrors of famine, 
and it wa8 proposed by some of the men that 
they should kill and eat their Indian prisoners, 
or throw them overboard, that there might be 
fewer mouths to feed. It was almost impos- 
sible for Columbus to prevent the men from 
committing this cruelty, by representing to 
them that these men were their fellow-crea- 
tures, and some of them Christians like them- 
selves. 
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He begged them to have a little patience, 
and try and hold out a little longer, as he was 
certain they would soon see land. Tlie men 
ridiculed the idea; but the next morning 
proved that he was right, for land appeared — 
and the very land of which Columbus had 
spoken — ^the southern cape of Portugal. 

On the eleventh of June, they were once 
more on the shores of Spain, and the vessels 
anchored in the bay of Cadiz. The men who 
had gone forth full of hope and joy, and 
expecting to come back laden with treasure, 
now crawled forth from the ships, sick, feeble, 
poor and worn down with hunger and the long, 
dreadful voyage. 

"These men," says an old writer, "carried 
in their yellow faces a mockery of that gold 
they had gone to seek, and had nothing to 
tell of the New World but tales of sickness, 
poverty, and disappointment." 

Columbus himself, either because he sup- 
posed himself in disgrace with the sovereigns, 
or because of some vow he had made, appeared 
dressed in the long robe of a monk, with a 
cord around his waist, and his beard hanging 
long upon his breast. On his way to meet 
the sovereigns, he carried with him the Indian 
prisoners, covered with ornaments of gold — 
and among them the brother of Caonabo, 
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with a heavy collar and chain of gold about 
his neck ; he displayed also the collars, brace- 
lets, and other ornaments of gold which he 
had brought from the New World. 

Columbus was received by the sovereigns 
very differently from what he had expected; 
he was treated by them with great kindness 
and respect, and nothing was said of the 
stories told by Father Boyle and Margerite, 
or of the accounts carried back by Aguado. 

The sovereigns listened again with pleasure 
and interest while Columbus gave them an 
account of his voyage along the coast of Cuba 
and of the discovery of the rich mines in the 
southern part of Hispaniola. Columbus now 
made known to them his wish to make far- 
ther discoveries along this coast of Asia, as he 
supposed it to be, and asked for eight ships — 
two to be sent directly to the colony with 
provisions, and six to be placed imder his 
command for his voyage of discovery. 

The sovereigns promised to do as he wished 
immediately, and probably intended to keep 
their word. But Ferdinand now had many 
other things upon his mind, and was engaged 
in wars with other nations, which took all the 
money he had to spare. It was not, there- 
fore, till the spring of 1497, that Isabella was able 
to show the interest she felt in Columbus and his 
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discoveries, and to make preparations to send 
him out on his third expedition. 

All that was done for him now was owing 
to the kindness of this good queen; for Fer- 
dinand looked coldly upon him and his plans, 
and others high in power were his enemies. 
But when everything else was ready for the 
voyage, a new difficulty arose.- It was found 
impossible to perauade men to go upon the 
expedition. The New "World did not seem to 
them so bright, and beautiful, and rich, as it 
had once seemed. It was looked upon only 
as a land of poverty and distress. 

Columbus now proposed a plan most unfor- 
tunate for the colony, and at which we can- 
not but wonder. This was, that all criminals 
and persons sentenced to banishment (except 
some of the very worst), should be sent to 
people the new colony. 

Another year passed before the two vessels 
which were to be sent to Hispaniola were 
ready to go; and a much longer time was 
taken to fit out the other six vessels which were 
to be placed imder the command of Columbus, 
who was so wearied and vexed at these many 
delays, that he was tempted at one time to 
give up the expedition entirely. 

These delays were caused by men of influ- 
ence and power, who hated Columbus aud 
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were determined to ruin him if poesible. 
These men followed him with their hatred till 
the very moment he embarked, putting every 
thing they could in his way, and doing all 
in their power to vex and trouble him. 

Just as he was about sailing, one of these 
men, who had tormented Columbus to the 
utmost of his power, agaiu attacked him with 
insulting language. For once the temper of 
the Admiral got the better of him, and with- 
out waiting to think, he struck the man to the 
earth. 

Great use was made of this circumstance 
by his enemies, who carried the story imme- 
diately to the king and queen. They said 
that if Columbus had so little control over his 
temper as to knock down a public officer, 
without doubt all the stories of his oppression 
and ill-treatment of the colonists were true. 

Afl soon as Columbus took time to think, he 
was very sorry that he had been so hasty; 
and immediately- wrote a humble letter of 
apology to the sovereigns, begging them not 
to let this rash act influence them against 
him, but when tales were told them by his 
enemies, to remember that he was absent, 
envied, and a stranger. 
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CHAPTEE XIX. 

Third Voyage— A Region of Fire— Sufferings from Heat and Thirst— Trl« 
nidad — Discovery of the Oontlnent of America — Sickness of Oolumbns 
Reaches Hispanlola— Trouble awaits him— Xaraguar-Anacaona, tho 
** Golden Viewer of Hayti "—Plot of the Indians— Rebellion of Roldan. 

At length, in May, 1498, we are happy to find 
OolumbuB started upon his third voyage. He 
took nov^ a diflferent route from any he had 
taken before, steering more to the south — as 
from many things which he heard when 
among the islands, he had become convinced 
that there was some great continent south of 
them; this he supposed to be the continent 
of Asia. 

From the Canary Islands, he sent three of 
his vessels with provisions for the colony, and 
with the other three he continued his voyage. 
The ship in which Columbus sailed was 
decked, the others were caravals such as I 
described in the beginning of this story. 

From the Canary Islands he steered south 
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west to the Cape de Verde Islands — and I 
hope you have not forgotten to follow his 
track on the map. You wQl see that these 
islands are within the tropics, where the heat 
is intense. Columbus had no sooner reached 
this hot, sultry climate, than he was taken 
down with a fever, and suflfered intensely 
also with gout. However^ h^ still continued 
to give directions as to the sailing of the 
vessels. 

From the Cape de Terde Islands, he steered 
southwest ; and here the breeze all died away, 
and they remained becalmed upon the sea, 
in a region of such intense heat, that the sail- 
ors began to think the stories must be true of 
the burning belt surrounding the earth, and 
that they were now approaching' this region 
of fire. 

The air was like a heated furnace ; the tar 
melted from the sides of the ships and ran 
down into the sea; even the salt meat became 
spoiled ; the casks of vrine and water burst, 
and the heat in the hold of the vessel was so 
great, that no one could remain there long 
enough to prevent the injury to the provi- 
sions. 

The men lost all life and strength, and 
begged the Admiral to take them from that 
burning region. This and his intense suffer- 
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ing from the gout, induced him to steer 
towards the northwest, in hopes of finding 
the Caribbee Islands, where he might repair 
his ships and obtain a fresh supply of water 
and provisions. 

After sailing for some time through heat 
and calms, and a smoky suffocating atmos- 
phere, they came suddenly into the most 
delightful region. * Cool breezes played over 
the water and filled their sails, calming the 
fevered blood of the poor sailors, and giving 
them new courage and strength. 

At length, when not more than a cask <tf 
water remained in each vessel, a sailor spied 
from the mast-head three mountains very 
near together. As they drew near them, 
they found that it was in reality one island, 
and for this reason Columbus called it ^^La 
Trinidad," or the Trinity, which name the 
island still bears. And passing round this 
island, he landed on a promontory, aud for 
the first time set his feet upon the "Western 
Continent, though he supposed it to be only 
an island. Here he had many interviews 
with the natives, from whom he procured 
many large and beautiful pearls. 

And now Columbus had discovered the 
continent of America, though be never knew 
it himself, or thought that he had done more 
8 
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than to open a new way to the eastern part of 
Asia. He wished much to continue along 
that coast, and make farther discoveries ; but 
his provisions were almost gone, and the sup- 
plies he waB taking to the colony were in 
danger of spoiling. 

He was suflfering also extremely from the 
gout, which had made it impossible for him 
to walk during the greater part of the 
voyage; and he was troubled ^Iso with a 
complaint in the eyes, cauBed by fatigue and 
watching, which made liim nearly blind. 
He therefore determined to go at occe to 
Hispaniola, to rest and recover bia h^altb^ 
while he would send his brother, the Adelan- 
tado, to continue his discoveries. 

After a dangerous and difficult voyage 
among small islands and narrow straits, he 
arrived at last at the spot, on the southern 
part of the island of Hispaniola, where you 
remember he had ordered a fortress to be 
built, in order that the newly-found mines 
might be worked. Here, sick, feeble, and 
almost blin4, he was received into the arms 
of his brother, the Adelantado. 

Columbi^ had supposed that on arriving he 
should b§ able to rest after- his long and 
tedious voyage, passed in great suffering of 
body and anxiety of mind ; but he found new 
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troubles and distresses in the island, to explain 
whicli, I must go bacA: and tell you what had 
been going on there all the time Columbus 
was detained in Spain, 

When he sailed for Europe, more than two 
years before, his brother Bartholomew went 
immediately to these gold mines near the 
village of the female cacique. Here he built 
two fortresses — one called St. Christoval, and 
the other San Domingo, which stood on the 
spot now occupied by the city of the same 
name. 

Leaving men to defend these fortresses, the 
Adelantado set out to visit the province of 
Xaragua, which was governed by one of the 
five caciques who had not yet been conquered. 
It was one of the most beautiful districts of 
the island ; the inhabitants were finely formed, 
and had more pleasant and graceful manners 
than those in any other part of the island. 

With this cacique lived his sister, " Anaca* 
ona," the wife of the famous chief Caonabo, 
who had died on the voyage to Spain. This 
woman was very beautiful and graceful, and 
of a fine mind; her name, in the Indian 
language, meant the " Golden Flower." After 
her husband was seized and taken prisoner, 
she took refuge with her brother; she never 
had any feelings of anger or dislike towards 
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the Spaniards, but seemed to admire them^ 
and look upon them as beings more than 
mortal. She begged her brother, the cacique, 
to take warning by the fate of her husband, 
and try and gain the friendship of the white 
men. 

Don Bartholomew entered th^ province of 
this cacique with dnmis beating, banners fly- 
ing, and trumpets sounding, the horsemen 
riding in front. The cacique met him with a 
large army; but when the Adelantado assured 
him that he had come merely on a visit of 
friendship, he immediately dismissed his army, 
and took Don Bytholomew to his residence. 

As they came near the dwelling of the 
cacique, thirty beautiful young females, who 
b^onged to his household, came to meet 
them, waving branches of palm trees, and 
singing the ballads of -the' island. When they 
came before Don Bartholomew, they knelt at 
his feet and laid down their palm branches. 

Then came the beautiful Anacaona, borne 
upon a litter by six Indians. She was dressed 
in a robe of cotton of many gay colors, with 
flowers around her head, and neck, and arms, 
and received the Adelantado with gracefal 
ease and kindness. Don Bartholomew remained 
with them several days, entertained with feasts, 
and amused with the games and dances of the 
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natives. He arranged with the cacique, that 
at certain periods, his people should have 
ready cotton, hemp, and other articles pro- 
duced in that region ; and then taking a friendly 
leave of these kind people, he set out with his 
little army for Isabella. 

He found the colony in a terrible state. 
The people were worn down by sickness and 
want of provisions. The Spaniards, too, had 
behaved in such a cruel and oppressive man- 
ner towards the natives, that they had deter- 
mined to rise upon them and put all the 
white men to death. The Adelantado heard 
of this in time, and attacking the Indians in a 
village where they were sleeping, he took 
them all prisoners. 

Two of the caciques who were leaders in 
this plot he put to death; but not the natives 
alone were punished. Finding that a Spaniard 
had injured one of these caciques, and that 
the latter had good cause to be enraged 
against him, he ordered the man to be severely 
punished. 

Hearing now from the cacique whom he 
had visited, that the promised supplies were 
ready, he marched for Xaragua at the head 
of his army to receive them. So great a 
quantity of cotton and provisions had been 
collected by the natives, that Don Bartholo- 
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mew was obliged to send to the settlement for 
a caraval, to be sent round to convey tbem 
home. 

The kind people treated them with the 
same hospitality which ihey had shown 
before, and when the Spaniards saw how rich 
and fertile was this region of country, how 
sweet the air, how tranquil the sea, and how 
kind and gentle the natives, they called it a 
perfect paradise. Had the simple-hearted 
people who inhabited this region been able 
to foresee the troubles which were coming 
upon them, they would have seen that the 
serpent had already entered this paradise. 

"When the caraval came upon the coast, it 
was visited by Anacaona and her brother, 
who looked at the vessel with awe and won- 
der. And when the cannon burst forth with 
thunder and lightning, and smoke, they were 
filled with fear until the Adelantado assured 
them that it would do them no harm. When 
they went on board, they were more and 
more filled with admiration; and as the ves- 
sel moved off before a gentle breeze^ they 
stood looking at each other in amazement, 
not knowing what to make of this new 
wonder. 

During the absence of the Adelantado, new 
troubles had arisen in the colony. These 
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were brought about by a man named Fran- 
cesco Roldan, who had been raised by Colum- 
bus from a low station, and given one office 
after another, till at last he made him chief 
judge of the island. He was a man of fine 
taknts, but of no education; very driving 
und industrious, but full of meanness and 
impudence. 

Roldan had seen the man by whose kind- 
ness he had risen, leave the island to return 
to Spain, as he supposed, in disgrace, and he 
began at once to contrive to raise himself by 
means of the fall of Columbus. He was next 
in power to Don Bartholomew; and as the 
brothers of Columbus were disliked among 
the Spaniards, he thought it would be easy to 
ruin them now, arid make himself governor 
of the colony. 

He therefore went among the people, con- 
stantly throwing out hints against Columbus 
and his brothers, saying that the Admiral was 
now in disgrace and would never return; 
that his brothers took no interest in the 
Spaniards, and merely kept them as slaves, 
to build houses and fortresses for them, 
or to help them seize from islanders their 
treasures, which they kept to enrich them- 
selves. 

All these artful hints at length so excited 
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the people against the family of Columbus, 
that they formed a plot to seize and kill the 
Adelantado; this plot was, however, discov- 
ered by accident and broken up. 

When the caraval returned with the sup- 
pKes from the cacique of Xaragua, Koldan 
advised the men to seize the vessel and declare 
their independence of these foreigners. They 
might then lead lives of ease and quiet, and 
do as they pleased for the future. 

Of all these plans Don Diego was told; but 
being mild and gentle, without much energy, 
he feared to come to an open quarrel with the 
people of the colony, and thought the wisest 
plan would be to give Koldan employment in 
some other part of the island. 

He sent him, therefore, with a small force, 
to subdue the Indians in the plain, among 
whom there were symptoms of rising against 
the whites. Eoldan took this chance to form 
a strong party for himself against the brothers 
of Colimibus. He had seventy strong and 
well-armed men with him, who were ready 
for anything desperate; and he made friends 
of all the discontented caciques, by promising 
that they should, for the future, lead lives of 
ease, and no longer be obliged to bring sup- 
plies to the colony. 

He now boldly proclaimed himself the 
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enemy of the Columbus family, who, he said, 
had no authority from the king; and when- 
ever he and his men did anything in direct 
opposition to their commands, they shouted 
"Long live the King!" 

The party of Eoldan then proceeded to 
break open the store-houses, from which they 
supplied themselves with arms, clothing, and 
provisions; they then marched off to the 
plain to attack Fort Conception, which was 
commanded by Miguel Ballister; but that 
brave old officer held it nobly till help should 
arrive from the settlement. 
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Lf this state of confusion and trouble Don 
Bartholomew fonnd the affairs of the colony 
when he returned, and at first it was hard to 
tell what to do. There was the brave old 
Ballister shut np in the fort on the plain with 
a few men, surrounded by the party of Bol- 
dau and hostile Indians, and perhaps starving 
to death ; and this plot had been canled on 
so secretly, that the Adelantado could not tell 
whom to call upon, or who was friend or 
foe. 

He however collected what forces he could, 
and marched to the assistance of Ballister, by 
whom he was gladly received into the fort. 
Here, from one of the windows, he addressed 
the rebel Boldan, ordering him to give up at 
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once his office as Judge, and submit to his 
authority. Koldan, however, had no idea of 
submitting. He called out to the Adelantado 
that he was a tyrant and oppressor, and said 
that he had taken the side of the oppressed, 
and intended to keep it. 

He tried to indiree the soldiers in the fort 
to join his party, and laid a plan to seizQ the 
person of the Adelantado when he should leave 
the fortress. 

Matters were now in a terrible state in the 
island. The natives, seeing the quarrels 
among the Spaniards, were constantly rising 
and declaring they would furnish no more 
supplies, and the party of Koldan was increas- 
ing every day. The Spaniards, not knowing 
whom they might depend upon, were obliged 
to keep themselves shut up in their forts; and 
provisions and powder were nearly gone. 

The Adelantado remained, in the fort on 
the plain, knowing the plots which were laid 
against his life; and the Spaniards who were 
true to him were daily losing strength and 
spirits. Happily for tiiem, the two ships now 
arrived which were sent by Columbus, with 
supplies and troops; they brought, also, the 
order from the sovereigns, that the Adelan- 
tado should be obeyed as second in command 
to Oolumbus. This and the news that Oolum 
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bus was in favor with the king and queen, 
mid on his way to the colony with a fleet, 
made the rebels tremble. 

The Adelantado now left the fortress, and 
inarched to St. Domingo without meeting any 
opposition; from here he sent to Roldan, 
offering pardon to him and his followers, if 
they would give up their rebellion at once, 
and come back to their duty. 

Roldan was afraid to venture into the power 
of Don Bartholomew, and kept* out of his 
way; he said, however, that when the Admiral 
arrived, he would submit to him. He and 
his followers were now proclaimed rebels and 
traitors by the Adelantado. His next move- 
ment was to lead his followers away to Xara- 
gua, that beautiful and charming region which 
Don Bartholomew and his men had visited. 
He told his followers that in this lovely para- 
dise they should live lives of ease and pleasure, 
and no longer be obliged to labor as they had 
done under the rule of Don Bartholomew. 

Hardly were this rebellious party out of 
the way, however, when the Indians of the 
plain again rose up against the Spaniards; 
and their cacique, forgetting the kindness 
Don Bartholomew had shown him, formed a 
plan to attack the fort and destroy all the 
white men. The Adelantado heard of this in 
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time, and marched directly for the plain. 
The cacique and his family fled to the motni- 
tains, and took refuge with the chief Mayona- 
beg, whose name I once told you to remem- 
ber. 

This was the cacique who at first fought 
with the Spaniards, at a spot where they 
landed, and the next day came on board their 
vessel with only two or three of his followers. 
The Adelantado pursued the flying chieftain 
to the mountains; but he found the under- 
taking a terrible one. The mountains were 
wild, and rocky, and steep; there were rivers 
to wade, and tangled forests to pass through, 
from which the Indians would sometimes 
burst forth with fearful yells, shoot their 
arrows at them, and then hide again among 
the rocks and thickets. 

Don Bartholomew at length arrived at the 
city of the cacique Mayonabeg, and to him 
he sent a messenger, telling him to give up 
the rebel chief, promising him his friendship 
if he did so, but threatening, if he did not, to 
lay waste all that region with flre and sword. 

The cacique sent the Adelantado this answer : 
"Tell the Spaniards that they are tyrants and 
shedders of innocent blood, and I desire not 
their friendship. This cacique is a good man 
and my friend ; he has fled to me for refuge, 
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I have promised to protect him, and I will keep 
my word." 

Mayonabeg kept his promise nobly. His 
villages were burned, his country laid waste, 
and he and his family were driven to the 
dens and caves of the mountains. His people 
begged him to give up the chief whose coming 
had brought such trouble upon them ; but he 
would not listen to them for a moment. He 
said he would endure everything rather than 
it should ev6r be said that Mayonabeg had 
betrayed his guest. 

For three months these chiefs were hunted 
from place to place among the mountains. 
At length the spot was found where Mayona- 
beg was concealed. Twelve Spaniards dis- 
guised themselves as Indians, wrapped palm- 
leaves about their swOrds, and coming upon 
him secretly, they seized him with his wife 
and children, and carried them prisoners to 
Fort Conception. They were soon, all but 
Mayonabeg, allowed to go free. 

The chief who had gone to him for refuge 
was taken soon after. He expected nothing 
but death; but Don •Bartholomew was not a 
cruel man, delighting in blood when no good 
was to be gained by it. He therefore kept 
the two chiefs prisoners, in order to prevent 
more disturbances among the Indians; and 
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then lie returned to St Domingo, where, 
after being separated from him for two years 
and a half, he again met his brother, the 
Admiral. 

As soon B& Columbns had arrived, he gave 
out publicly that he approved of all his bro- 
thoB had done, and called Eoldan and his 
party traitors and rebels. These people had 
been kindly received by the natives of the 
region to which they fled. 

Soon after they reached that part of the 
country, the three vessels which Columbus 
had sent from the Canary Islands laden with 
supplies for the colony, were obliged to put 
into that coast. Eoldan was at first fright- 
ened, thinking they had been sent to seize 
him and his followers; but when he found 
out who they were, he bade his men keep 
quiet, while he went on board and assured 
the captains that he had been put in command 
of that part of the island. 

He soon succeeded in getting a supply of 
arms and provisions from the vessels, aud in 
persuading many of the men, who, you 
remember, were criminals and vagabonds, to 
join his party. It was not till the third day, 
that one of the captains, named Carvajal, began 
to suspect what kind of people Roldan and 
his party were; but it was then too late. 
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Ab the ships were detained by contrary 
winds, it was determined that a large party 
should go to San Domingo by land, headed 
by one of the captains, named Colonbo, a 
relation of the Admiral. No sooner had 
Colonbo landed with his men, than he found 
himself deserted by all but eight of them. 
Those who left him immediately joined the 
rebels, who receiyed them with shouts of 
delight. 

Colonbo returned to the ships in great 
trouble, and the three vessels immediately 
put to sea. Carvajal, however, landed and 
remained with the rebels, hoping h^ might 
persuade them to return to their duty. All 
he could get from Eoldan was a promise that 
as soon as the Admiral returned, he would come 
to San Domingo and give him an account of 
the reasons of his conduct, and make an 
agreement with him as to the future. 

He wrote the same thing in a letter to the 
Admiral, and with this Carvajal left. When 
he arrived at San Domingo, he found Colum- 
bus already there and gave him Eoldan's let- 
ter, telling him at the same time, that he 
thought the rebels might easily be brought 
back to duty by a promise of pardon. 

Indeed the rebels soon began to assemble 
in a place between San Domingo and the 
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fortress in the plain, which was commanded 
by old Miguel Ballister. Columbus wrote to 
Ballister to be on the watch against these 
rebels, telling him also that he might promise 
full pardon to Roldan and his men, if they 
would return to duty and proceed at once to 
San Domingo. 

He also offered free passage to all persons 
who wished to return to Spain, hoping that all 
the idle and discontented would thus be in- 
duced to leave the colony. 

Ballister was a kind, brave, noble looking 
old soldier, whose grey hairs the rebels could 
not but respect ; still they would not listen for 
a moment to the offer • of Columbus, even 
through him. They declared that they would 
have nothing to say to any man, who should 
bring them a message from Columbus, except- 
ing Carvajal. 

The Admiral now ordered every man in San 
Domingo to appear armed ; but as the story 
had got about that they were to march against 
Eoldan and his men, and many of the people 
had relatives and friends among the rebels, 
Columbus was surprised to find how few there 
were ready for service. Some pretended to 
be sick, others lame, and when all who could 
be collected were gathered together, there 
were only seventy men, and many of these 
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declared themselves unfit to go upon the expe- 
dition. 

Columbus saw that it would never do to 
show this small force to the rebels, but found 
that he must come to some more peaceable 
arrangement with them. He first sent off tho 
five ships to Spain, in order to^et as many- 
unruly ones as possible out of the island. 

He wrote to the sovereigns of the rebellion 
of Koldan, and begged that some wise and 
learned lawyer might be sent out to settle 
affairs, and to act as judge over the island. 
Koldan and his followers also sent to Spain, 
giving their own account of their rebellion 
and throwing all the blame upon Columbus 
and his brothers, whose unjust and oppressive 
conduct, they said, had driven them to take 
the course they had. 

These men had friends in Spain who were 
people of influence; and by them this story 
was believed and repeated to the king and 
queen. 

And now Columbus sent a mild and kind 
letter to Roldan by Carvajal, urging him to 
return to his duty, and promising him par- 
don. The rebels, however, felt their power, 
and would not submit unless many things 
they asked were granted. Miguel Ballister 
wrote to the Admiral, urging him to agree to 
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whateyer they might demand; for, as he said, 
the party of Roldan was daily becoming 
stronger, and men from the fort were con- 
stantly joining them, and unless some agree- 
ment was made with them, and the rebels 
were shipped for Spain, even the life of the 
Admiral would not be safe. 

Thus advised by his officers, and compelled 
by the state of things around him, Columbus 
made an arrangement with the rebels, by 
which it was agreed that they should all 
depart for Spain in two vessels, which should 
be ready in fifty days. 

Columbus was obliged to give these men, 
who had been behaving so ill, a certificate of 
good conduct, and an order for pay up to the 
time of their sailing. The rebels now started 
for that part of the coast from which the ves- 
sels were to sail ; but there were many delays 
in fitting out these vessels, and Eoldan and 
his followers being somewhat afraid to return 
to Spain, and by no means willing to give up 
the free and idle lives they were leading, 
seized upon this as a reason for refusing to 
sail. They, said the vessels were not in a 
proper condition to go to sea, or well supplied 
with provisions, and they would not set out in 
them. 

Kow they began to make new demands; 
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and Oolumbus, determined to put an end to 
these troubles, if possible, set sail for that part 
of the island accompanied by some of his officers, 
to meet Eoldan himself. 

In the interview that took place between 
them, it seemed as if Eoldan were a con- 
queror making his own termir, rather than a 
rebel wha ought to be thankful even for a 
pardon." He demanded, among other things, 
that those of his followers who chose to 
remain in the island should have lands given 
them, and that his office of Judge should be 
restored to him. 

It is hard to see so noble-hearted a man as 
Columbus in the power of these miserable 
creatures, and we must not think it owing to 
want of courage that he gave up to the 
demands of this rebel. He was alone among 
discontented people, his followers daily desert- 
ing him, and his own government looking 
coldly upon him, and titiere seemed to be 
nothing left for him but to yield to the demands 
of Boldan and his men. ' 

As soon as this rebel was restored to his 
office, he behaved with all the pride and, 
haughtiness that we might expect from so 
mean a creature. He and his followers made 
still larger demands of land and slaves; and 
one of the first things he did wa^ to appoint 
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Regnelmej one of the leaders in the rebellion, 
to the office of judge. This vexed Columbus, 
as it was a thing Roldan had no right to do. 

He soon found that this man, Reguelme, 
on pretence of building a farm-house, was, in 
reality, building a fortress, and sent to him to 
cease building i«f) mediately. 

The two vessels were sent off as soon 'as 
possible, and in them sailed many of the 
rebels, taking with them Indian slaves^ 
and daughters of the caciques, whom they 
had enticed away from -their homes. Colum- 
bus wrote to the sovereigns that he had been 
obliged to make these terms with Eoldan, 
and that they must not think it necessary to 
agree to them. He urged them again to send 
out a learned judge, and also begged that his 
son Diego, who was now grown up to man- 
hood, might be sent out to assist him, for he 
was beginning to feel old and infirm. 
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Soon after this, Columbus heard that four 
ships had anchored in the western part of the 
island, and that the crews had landed, and 
were cutting dye-woods, and carrying off the 
natives to sell them as slaves. Their leader 
was Alonzo de Ojeda, the same daring young 
cavalier, who, you remember, took possession 
of the Carib chief, Caonabo, by such a cunning 
trick. 

The Admiral did not at all like the secret 
manner in which Ojeda had visited the island ; 
but he knew that it would take a man as bold 
and cunning as Ojeda himself to deal with 
him. He therefore sent Boldan, thinking it 
a good plan also to give him and his followers 
employment, and thus keep them out of mis- 
chief. 
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• Roldan was very glad to be the one chosen 
to undertake this business. He had gained 
all he wished by his rebellion, and now he 
Q^emed to be upon his good behavior, to 
make up for his past ill-conduct. He left San 
Domingo with two vessels, and sailed round 
the western part of the island, landing not far 
* from where the vessels of Ojeda lay. 

Here he took twenty-five of his boldest men, 
and went to meet Ojeda, who was out with a 
party at some distance from his ships. When 
they met, Roldan asked him what were his 
reasons for visiting that lonely part of the island 
so secretly, and without first making known his 
arrival to the Admiral. 

Ojeda replied that he had been .on a voyage 
of discovery, and had been obliged to put 
into that coast to repair his vessels and get 
supplies of provisions. It was found after- 
wards that Ojeda was in Spain when letters 
arrived from Columbus, telling of his visit 
to the shores of Bouth America; and at the 
same time, he sent many beautiful pearls, which 
he had found there. 

Ojeda now determined to visit those shores 
himself; and being assisted by several wealthy 
men, he fitted out four ships, and sailed for 
South America. In one of these vessels sailed 
a merchant of Florence, whose name was 
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AmericnB Vespucius, after whom our continent 
was yery unfairly named. 

This fleet sailed along the coast of South 
America further than any one had sailed 
before, and then visited the Caribbee Islands, 
where they had a fight with the natives, 
many of whom they took as prisoners, in 
order to sell them as slaves in Spain. 

Ojeda promised Eoldan that as soon as his 
ships were ready for sailing, he would come 
to San Domingo, to visit the Admiral. Eol- 
dan, fully believing him, returned to San 
Domingo; but Ojeda had not the slightest 
idea of going to meet the Admiral. As soon 
as his ships were ready for sea, he sailed 
round to that beautiful province of Xaragua, 
where Anacaona, the Queen of Caonabo lived, 
and of which she was now the cacique. 

When Eoldan left this pail; of the island, 
many of those who. had joined him in his 
rebellion remained there. These men received 
Ojeda and his followers kindly; and when 
they found that Ojeda was now acting in 
opposition to the Admiral, they began to 
complain loudly of his conduct toward them, 
saying that he had treated them with cruelty 
and injustice, and withheld their pay from 
them. 

Ojeda at once determined to take the part 
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of these lawless men, and putting himself at 
their head, he offered to lead them to San 
Domingo, and oblige the Admiral to yield to 
their demands. Fortunately, just at this time, 
Roldan, who had heard of their plans, arrived 
there with a large band of daring men, and 
attacking Ojeda, he drove him to his vessels 
and from the coast. 

The followers of Roldan thought that they 
had done so bravely in driving Ojeda from 
the island, that they must be well rewarded ; 
and they began to make large demands of 
him, asking that these beautiful provinces 
should be divided among them. Eoldan who 
was now anxious to gain a good character, 
would not agree to their wishes without orders 
from the Admiral. 

Other troubles now broke out, to explain 
which it is necessaiy to tell you a short love- 
story. 

There was a young man of the name of 
Guevara, who had been banished from San 
Domingo for bad conduct, and sent to the 
western part of the island, that he might 
embark in the ships of Ojeda; but he was too 
late, the vessels having sailed when he reached 
there. Roldan received him kindly on account 
of his cousin Moxica, who liad been one of 
the leaders and friends of Roldan in the late 
9 
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rebellion; and he was also kindly received at 
the house of Anacaona, who still remained 
friendly to the Spaniards. 

This female cacique had a young and beau- 
tiful daughter, to whom Guevara soon became 
much attached, and wished to marry her. 
The Indian beauty consented to marry him, 
and Anacaona, who liked the young Spaniard, 
was much pleased with the match. 

It seems that Boldan was also very fond of 
this young Indian girl, and he was very much 
enraged when he found that she preferred 
Guevara to him. In order to separate them, 
he immediately sent Guevara from th^t 
part of the island, but he soon returned 
secretly, and hid himself in the house of 
Anacaona. 

Finding that Eoldan was determined to 
separate him from the Indian girl, he set 
about raising a party against him, from his 
f>\d followers. These men who had been fond 
of Eoldan, as their leader in rebellion, hated 
him as a judge, and readily agreed to take 
sides with Guevai*a against him. 

They formed a plot to seize Eoldan, and 
either kill him or put out his eyes. •It was 
well for Eoldan that he heard of this in time 
to put a stop to it. Seizing Guevara, by the 
pid^ of his intended bride, he sent him with 
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Bev^i of his followers to the fortress of San 
Domingo. 

Now, when Moxica heard that his cousin 
Guevara had been so treated by Koldan, he 
was greatly enraged. He hastened to gather 
a powerful force with which to rescue his 
cousin, and then to seize Boldan and the 
Admiral, and put them to death. 

The Admiral was at Fort Conception when 
he heard of this plot, and he saw that it must 
be broken up immediately. He had but a 
few men with him; bnt choosing from them 
nine or ten whom he knew he could trust, 
he came suddenly upon Moxica in the night, 
and seizing him and some of his party, he 
carried them off to the fort. 

Columbus now determined to set.aii example 
to these lawless men, which should terrify into 
order. H^ therefore ordered that Moxica 
should be hanged from Ijhe top of the fortress^ 
The wretched man begged for a confessor, 
and a priest was senl^ for ; but the poor crea- 
ture lost all courage as the time of his death 
drew near, putting it off as long as possible, 
and accusing others instead of making his 
own confession, till at length Columbus, 
disgusted with his cowardice, apd out of all 
patience with him, ordered hun to be thrown 
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from the batflements. The other leaders were 
soon seized, and all was again quiet. 

While Columbus was thus doing all in his 
power to restore quiet to the colony, his ene- 
mies in Spain were working as busily in order 
to ruin him. It was said that Columbus was 
enriching himself in the colony, and that he 
soon intended to throw off the authority of the 
king and queen of Spain, and declare him- 
self soyereign of the New World. 

The king was constantly surrounded by 
complaitiing men, begging for their J)ay, 
which they said Columbus had withheld from 
them ; and a crowd of these people assembled 
round the palace, holding up bunches of 
grapes, and saying that they were made so 
poor by following Columbus, that these were 
all they had to eat. 

His sons were followed by curses and 
insults where ever they went. " There go," 
cried the people, "the whelps of him who 
discovered the land of vanity and delusion, 
the grave of Spanish gentlemen." 

Ferdinand believed all these stories, and 
even Isabella, from hearing the same thing* 
so often repeated, began to think there must 
be truth in them ; and it was determined to 
send out some man to inquire into the state 
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of aflfairs in the colony, and if these things 
were true, to take the command out of the 
hands of Columbus. 

About this time the vessels arrived which 
carried home the rebels and the discontented 
ones of the colony. You remember that they 
took slaves with them, and that they carried 
oflF the daughters of some of the caciques. 
When they were asked how they came in 
possession of these slav^, they all answered 
that Columbus had given them power to take 
them.^ 

At this Queeo Isabella was very angry. 
" What right," said she, "has the Admir^ to 
give away my subjects?" And she ordered 
them all, as well as those Columbus had sent 
before, to be returned to their own land. 

The name of the person who m»s sent out 
to inquire into the conduct of Columbus was 
Francisco de Bobadilla. He is called by 
some an honest and religious man ; but you 
can form your own opinion of him as you 
read of his acts. 

When Bobadilla reached the harbor of San 
JDomingo, he heard from a canoe which 
visited the ship, that the Admiral and his 
brother, Bartholomew, were in another part 
of the island, and Don Diego was in command 
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at San Domingo. He heard, too, of the death 
of Moxica^ and that others of the rebels had 
been hung. 

As the vessels entered the riyer, he saw 
on each bank a gibbet with a Spaniard hang- 
ing on it. All these were plain proo&, he 
thought, of the cruelty of Columbus. 

The news soon spread through the town that 
a person had come, sent out by the king and 
queen, to inquire into the state of affairs, and 
to set matters right Every man who had 
been punished by Columbus, or who had any 
complaint to make of him or his brothers, 
hurried to Bobadilla, and he listened to them 
all and believed all he heard. 

He immediately ordered Don Diego to 
deliver up to him the prisoners in the fortress. 
This Don TAego refused to do ; and Bobadilla 
then had a paper read in public, which pro- 
claimed him governor over all the newly dis- 
covered lands and islands. This he had been 
commanded to have read only, in case 
Columbus was found guilty. 

Bobadilla now demanded again that the pri- 
soners should be given up to him ; but as Don 
Diego refused to do anything of the kind 
without an order from the Admiral, Bobadilla 
assembled all the sailors from the ships, and 
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the rabble of the town, marched to the prisoiii 
broke open the doors, and carried off the 
prisoners. 

He then took possession of the house of 
Oolumbus, making that his residence ; seized 
npon his arms, gold, plate, jewels, horses, 
books, and letters, paying out of the money 
he found there those who said the Admiral 
owed them for their labor. He now continu- 
ally spoke of Oolumbus as if he had been 
tried and found guilty, and said that he 
would be sent home in chains, and neither he 
nor any of his name would ever return to 
govern the-island. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

CMombos ordered to appear before BobadiUa— He obeys— Is put in 
Ohains— His Brothers imprisonedr— YiH^fo— Oolomlnis sent to l^^ain— 
Indignation of the People— Treatment at Ooort— A new Disappoint- 
neni— Orando sent to the Oolonj— Fourth Expedition of Cfolombos— 
Oohnnbiii reftised Shelter in San Domingo— Fate of his Enemies. 

Columbus was at the fort in the plain when 
he heard of these strange proceedings of 
Bobadilla. At first, he thought this must be 
the judge he had himself requested the king 
and queen to send out, and supposed th^t he 
had taken upon himself to act as he had done 
without any authority. He knew £hat he 
himself had acted for the best, and that he 
had been true to the king and queen in all he 
had done, and he could not believe that they 
would send out a man to take his government 
from him, without even giving him a chance 
to speak for himself. 

He therefore wrote a mild letter to Boba- 
dilla, telling him to be careful as to what he 
did, and sent orders to San Domingo contrary 
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to those given by him. He, however, soon 
received from Bobadilla a letter, signed by 
the king and queen, commanding him to 
obey Bobadilla, and an order from him to 
appear immediately before him at San Do- 
mingo. 

In the meantime, this man had gathered 
together alU the troops, pretending to believe 
that Columbus had called on the caciques in 
the neighborhood to join him in resisting his 
power. He also seized Don Diego, put him 
in irons, and sent him on board a caraval, 
without giving him any reason for this treat- 
ment. 

Ab soon as Columbus received the order of 
the sovereigns, he set out alone to obey the 
command of Bobadilla. The moment he 
arrived, he was also seized, put in irons, and 
confined in the fortress. Even his enemies 
seemed shocked by this cruelty to the Admi- 
ral, and at first, no one could be found who 
would consent to put the irons on him. 

Columbus bore all these injuries in proud 
silence; he would not stoop to ask a favor 
from 80 weak and violent a man as Bobadilla; 
and he felt sure that the sovereigns had liever 
intended such cruelty towards him, and that 
when the truth was known, they would be 
ashamed that they had wronged him thus. 
9* 
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He even obeyed the commands of Boba- 
dilla, and wrote to his brother, the Ade- 
lantado, urging him to submit to the sove- 
reigns, and hasten to San Domingo. Don 
Bartholomew did so, and was put in irons as 
soon as he arrived, and confined on board a 
caraval. Bobadilla now had the three bro- 
thers in his power. He kept them separate, 
not allowing them to see each other or any 
other person, or to know for what reason they 
were imprisoned, or what were the charges 
against them. 

These brothers were not only dragged down 
from office and thrown into prison, but they 
had to bear the insults and curses of a lawless 
mob who assembled round their prisons, blow- 
ing trumpets, and shouting all manner of vile 
slanders against Columbus and his brothers. 

Alonzo de Villego, the man in whose charge 
they were placed, was a just and kind man, 
and seemed to feel a deep sorrow and sympa- 
thy for them in their troubles. "When he 
entered the prison of Columbus with a guard, 
to lead him to the ship in which he was to 
sail for Spain, he found him sunk in the deep- 
est sadness. 

Columbus supposed that it was the inten- 
tion of Bobadilla to put him to death, without 
giving him an opportunity to say a word in 
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his own defence, and that his name wonM be 
handed down to fature times as stained with 
every crime. When Villego entered his 
prison, he supposed that his death-hour had 
come, and that he was to be led immediately 
to the scaffold. 

"Villego," said he, sadly, "whither are you 
taking me?" 

"To the ship, your excellency, to embark," 
was the answer. 

" Yillego, do you speak the truth?" asked the 
Admiral. 

"By the life of your excellency, it is true," 
replied Villego, 

These words gave great comfort id the 
Admiral, who felt as if restored from death to 
life. The caravals set sail in October, bear- 
ing Columbus, loaded with chains, from the 
shores he had discovered and given to the 
world, while the rabble assembled on the 
shore shouted his name in mockery, and 
heaped insults and curses on him to the last 

Yillego and the captain treated Columbus 
with the greatest kindness; and fortunately 
for him, the voyage was a safe and short one. 
Villego proposed to take oflf his irons, but 
Columbus would not consent. 

"No," said he, proudly, "their majesties 
conmianded me to submit to whatever Boba- 
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dilla shoald order in their name. Bj their 
authority he has put these chains upon me; I 
will wear them till they shall order them to 
be taken off, and I will afterwards preserve 
them as relics and memorials of the reward of 
my services." 

"He did so," says his son Fernando in his 
history; f^I saw them always hanging in his 
cabinet; and when he died, he requested that 
they might be buried with him." 

When Columbus was brought to Cadiz a 
prisoner in chains, there was as great an 
excitement in the city — and as soon as it was 
known, all over the country — ^as when he 
returned after his first voyage of discovery. 
No one stopped to ask the reason; it was 
enough that Columbus, whose labors and 
trials, and perseverance all knew, should be 
sent home in chains like a common criminal, 
from the world he had discovered ; and a cry 
of anger rose in Cadiz and all over Spain. 

The king and queen were filled with aston- 
ishment; and when a letter was read to the 
queen, which Columbus had written to a lady 
of the court, she could not restrain her tears of 
sympathy. Columbus was immediately sent 
for to come to the court, and money was sent 
him to pay all his expenses; the sovereigns 
also wrote him a letter, saying how grieved 
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and angry they were that he had been made 
to snflfer Bnch cruel treatment. 

Columbus, whose heart was devoted to the 
king and queen, was much cheered by this 
letter, and he appeared at court, not as a 
disgraced and ruined man, but in a rich dress 
and with a train of attendants. He was 
received with every token of respect and 
affection; and when the queen saw him 
approach, and remembered all he had done 
and all he had suffered, the tears fell from her 
eyes. 

Columbus had borne everything else in 
silence and without any outward show of 
feeling; but on seeing the tears of his queen, 
he could refrain no longer. He fell upon 
his knees, and wept and sobbed so bitterly, 
that for a long time he could not speak. 
The king and queen raised him from the 
ground, and tried to cheer and encourage 
him by every means in their power. As 
soon as possible he addressed them, giving 
them the reasons for his conduct in all that 
he had done, and explaining the difficulties of 
his situation in the island. 

The king and queen then told him that 
Bobadilla had not acted according to orders 
from them in what he had done, and they 
expressed their anger and grief that Oolum- 
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bns had been so shamefully treated. They 
said that Bobadilla should be immediately 
removed from his command, and Columbus 
restored to his place and all hi^ losses made 
up to him. 

Columbus hoped from this that he should 
be sent back to the colony immediately; but 
in this hope he was disappointed. The fact 
was that Ferdinand was not so much the 
friend of Columbus as he had pretended to be. 
He had no idea what great power he was placing 
in his hands when he promised that he should 
be governor over all islands and continents 
that he might discover. Finding, now, that 
these coimtries were of very great extent, and 
that new discoveries were coisstantly being 
made, he feared that the power of Columbus 
would soon be greater than his own, and he 
determined now, that if possible, Columbus 
should never be restored to his office. 

It was now determined to send out another 
officer to take the place of Bobadilla, and 
govern the colony for two years; after which 
time, Columbus was promised that he should 
return as governor. The person who was 
sent out was Nicholas de Ovando, a cunning 
and ambitious man, who proved to be cruel 
to the natives and unjust to Columbus. 

Meantime, things in the colony were daily 
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growing worse and worse under the rule of 
Bobadilla. The Spaniards were allowed to do a» 
they pleased, and the poor natives were obliged 
to work harder than ever, tn order to produce 
great quantities of gold. The queen was dis- 
tressed at the tidings which reached her from 
the islands, and hastened to send Ovando, who 
was to take the command from Bobadilla, and 
send him home when the vessels returned. 

The fleet which was to cairj out Ovando 
set sail on the 13th of February, 1602. It 
was the largest fleet which had yet sailed to 
the New World, consisting of thirty vessels 
laden with provisions of all kinds for the 
colony. Twenty-five hundred persons sailed 
in this Jleet, among whom were many men of 
rank with their families. 

Columbus remained many months in Spain, 
waiting for employment and trying to settle 
his own affairs ; but on the arrival in Portu- 
gal of some vessels l^den with rich goods and 
precious articles from India, by the way of 
the Cape of Good Hope, he again became 
uneasy to start upon a voyage of discovery, 
being sure that he could find a shorter pas- 
sage to that same country by sailing west. 

You remember that when he sailed along 
the coast of South America, he supposed he 
was upon the eastern part of the continent of 
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Asia, and that he continued along the northern 
shore as long as the state of his vessels and his 
own health would permit, and was then obliged 
to return to Hispaniola. 

His idea would be a difficult one to explain 
to you; but to tell it in a few words, he 
supposed that if he continued along between 
the northern coast of South America and the 
island of Cuba, he would find some strait 
about where the Isthmus of Darien or Panama 
now is, and sailing through that, he would 
find the country of India, and thus be able to 
make the circuit of the globe. 

The sovereigns agreed to his plans, but 
gave him strict orders not to touch at Hispan- 
iola till his return, as his presence might 
cause excitement and trouble in the island. 
There were the usual delays, however, and he 
did not set out till May, 1502. Columbus 
was now about sixty-six years of age; an old 
man, to be starting upon voyages of discov- 
ery in unknown seas. His health, too, was 
much injured by his hardships and troubles; 
but his mind was bright and active as ever. 

He sailed from Cadiz with four caravals 
and a hundred and fifty men. His brother, 
Don Bartholomew, commanded one of the 
vessels, and his son, Fernando, then in his 
fourteenth y-ear, accompanied him.. He had 
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a safe and quick voyage, and reached the 
Caribbee Islands about the middle of June. 
One of his vessels proved not to be a good 
sailor, . and he steered for Hispaniola, to 
exchange it for one of those which carried out 
Ovando. This was contrary to orders; but 
he hoped he would be excused for doing so, 
when his reasons were known. 

When Columbus reached the harbor of San 
Domingo, he found the fleet which had 
brought out the new governor, Ovando, ready 
to set sail again. Bobadilla was to be sent 
home in this fleet, and he had taken with 
him large quantities of gold, and one piece 
of very immense size as a present to the 
sovereigns, by which he hoped to gain favor 
in their eyes. 

Eoldan and many of his followers were also 
to be sent home with these vessels, and all of 
them were taking home quantities of gold, 
which the poor natives had been forced to dig 
for them from the mines. 

Columbus sent an officer on shore to explain 
to Ovando the reason of his visit, and to ask 
for a vessel in exchange for one of his. This 
was refused, and also his request that he 
might shelter his vessels in the river, as he 
saw a violent storm approaching. 
Columbus then dispatched another message 
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warning the fleet not to sail, as a terrible 
tempest would soon be upon them. This he 
knew by his acquaintance with the signs of 
the weather in those regions; but as all at 
present seemed fair, the others only ridiculed 
his warning, and called him a false prophet. 

The Admiral was grieved and angry at 
being refused assistance and shelter in the very 
island he had discovered, and he sailed away 
keeping his vessels as close to the shore as 
possible, hoping to find some bay or river in 
which to take refuge. 

In two days the storm came ; the vessels of 
Columbus, after being driven about at the 
mercy of the winds and waves for several 
days, all at length reached a harbor safely. 
But the fleet which had s6t out for Spain was 
not so fortunate. Bobadilla and Eoldan, and 
many other of the most violent enemies of 
Columbus went down with all their gold and 
treasure, and were never heard of more. 
Many of the vessels were lost, a few returned 
to San Domingo, much shattered, and the 
only one which reached the shores of Spain 
safely was the weakest of the whole fleet ; in 
this was four thousand pieces of gold belong- 
ing to the Admiral, which his agent was taking 
home to Spain for him. 

Columbus set out as soon as his vessels were 
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in saiKng condition, steering at first in a soufh- 
em direction till he reached Cape Honduras, 
and then proceeded eastwardly ; there was a 
terrible tempest with heavy rain, thunder and 
lightning. The vessels were very much in- 
jured, the sails torn, and provisions damaged 
by the water. 

The crew were nearly worn out with fatigue 
and terror, and many times they expected in- 
stant death. 

The Admiral, too, most of this time was very 
ill in his cabin, and often thought that the 
time of his death had come; still he gave di- 
rections as to the sailing of the vessels, and 
issued all his orders as usual. After forty- 
days sailing through storms and tempest, they 
reached the point where you will see on the 
map the coast makes a sudden bend. 

Turning this point, they had immediately an 
easy and pleasant wind to waft them onwards, 
and therefore, Columbus called this Cape 
Oracias i Dios, or thanks to God. They now 
continued along the shore of Guatimala, which 
we now call the Mosquito shore ; and reached 
Costa Rica, or the Rich Coast, as it was after- 
ward called from the gold and silver mines 
found in the mountains near it. 

Here the natives appeared adorned with 
ornaments of rich gold ; and they told of a 
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countiy west of them where the people wore 
bracelets, crowns, and anklets of gold, and 
ornamented their dresses and fumitm-e with 
it Columbus supposed this country to be 
that belonging to the Grand Khan, and that 
India could not be far off. 

He understood the natives to say that the 
sea continued round to this land of wealth ; 
and thus he sailed on hoping to find the strait 
of which he was in search. 

But the natives along this shore were fierce 
and hostile, and as soon as the ships appeared 
they would sound their drums, and blow their 
shells, and yell and whoop, till numbers 
were collected on the shore armed with clubs, 
and lances, and wooden swords. 

Soon after this the seamen became discour- 
aged ; wind and current were against them, 
and the ships were much damaged by a worm 
common in that region, which pierced the 
wood in all directions, and made the ships 
leak badly. The sailors feared to go on fur- 
ther, thinking that everything was against 
them, and Columbus gave up his search for 
the strait, and returned to visit the mines, 
which were said to be very rich in some parts 
of the coast. 
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OHAPTEK XXm. 
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Xscape— His Attack on the Settlement— Murder of Tristan and his 
men— Horrors gather round the Spaniards— They abandon the Settle- 
ment. 

Stobms and tempests followed them and 
kept around them on their way ; the sea ran 
mountains high, the heavens were bright with 
constant flashes of lightning, and the loud 
claps of thunder were often taken by the 
sailors for ^uns of distress from the other 
vessels. 

Their first sight of a water-spout, which 
now passed close by their vessels, filled the 
sailors with terror, and they were much 
alarmed to see sharks swimming around and 
following the vessels, as they believed it to be 
a sign that they would soon be wrecked, and 
their bodies become food for these horrible 
creatures. 

At length, after battling with winds and 
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waves for three weeks, ihey reached the har- 
bor, near which they expected to find the 
gold mines. The natives were at first fierce 
and hostile, but the Admiral soon succeeded in 
making friends of them; and they brought 
gold to exchange for other articles ; the mines 
were about six miles distant. 

Quibian, the cacique of that part of the coun- 
try, came to visit Columbus and afterwards 
visited the ships. He was a tall and power- 
erful man, silent and stem; but when Don 
Bartholomew visited him at his village near 
the mines, he received him with politeness ; 
coming unarmed to meet him, and taking his 
seat upon a large stone which one of his fol- 
io wer^ drew out of the river. 

He readily furnisheci Don Bartholomew 
with guides to the mines ; though he seemed 
not quite well pleased at the visit of the Spa- 
niards to his dominions. The guides led them 
several miles from the village, through thick 
forests of large and splendid trees, to the top 
of a high hill which overlooked a large extent 
of country. The guides told the Spaniards 
that all around them, as far as twenty days' 
journey, the country abounded in gold. 

The whole soil seemed to be filled with 
particles of gold, and the Spaniards picked up 
a quantity from the ground, and from among 
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the roots of the trees. Columbus and his 
brother now determined to found a colony 
here, and Don Bartholomew agreed to remain 
with part of the men, while Columbus re- 
turned to Spain for more men and supplies 
for the colony. 

Eighty men were chosen to remain, and 
they immediately set to work to build their 
village. The houses were made of wood and 
thatched with palm leaves, and were built on 
the high bank of a creek. A store-house 
was built in which they placed part of their 
powder and shot, and provisions, while the 
rest was left on board one of the caravals 
which remained for the use of the colony. 

When the houses were built and Columbus 
prepared to sail for Spain, he found that the 
water of the river, which had been swollen 
by rains before he sailed into it, was now so 
low that he could not sail his vessels over a 
bar at the mouth of the river. He was there- 
fore obliged to wait till it should rain again 
and swell the river. 

The cacique Quibian had not expected that 
these white strangers who had come to visit 
the mines, were going to remain and take 
possession of part of his dominions, and he 
beheld the building of the town with anger 
and astonishment, and made up his mind at 
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once to drive them from the land, or else to 
destroy them. For this purpose he sent mes- 
sengers to all his fighting men, ordering them 
to assemble near his dwelling on pretense of 
making war upon some other tribe of Indians. 

One of the officers of Columbus whose name 
was Diego Mendez, noticing these movements 
of the Indians, suspected what was the real 
object of this gathering of the forces. He 
was a man of great courage, and strongly at- 
tached to the Admiral ; and he now formed a 
plan which required all his skill and courage 
to carry out 

With only one companion, he went as a spy 
to the residence of the cacique Quibian, who, 
he heard, was confined to the house, having 
been wounded in the leg with an arrow. This 
famous chieftain lived on the crest of a hill, 
in a dwelling which was surrounded with sta- 
tues, on which were three hundred heads of 
those he had slain in battle. 

With this horrible sight before him, Men- 
dez tried to enter the enclosure ; but the son 
of the cacique, a fierce young savage, drove 
him back with a terrible blow. Mendez then 
took out a box of instruments, and told the 
boy that he was a doctor who had come to 
cure his father's wounds ; he also made him a 
present of a comb, scissors, and looking-glass, 
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and taught him how to trim his hair, with 
which the yomig Indian was much delighted. 

Mendez, however, with all bis cunning, did 
not manage to get a sight of the cacique, but 
he saw enough to convince him that the attack 
was to be made upon the white men as soon 
as Quibian was recovered from his wound. 
An Indian interpreter also informed the Ad- 
miral that Quibian had everything ready to 
come upon the settlement in the night, bum 
the ships and houses, and kill all the Spa- 
niards. 

When Don Bartholomew heard of this, he 
determined to prevent it by taking possession 
of the cacique himself, before he was able to 
carry out his plan. He therefore took with 
him Diego Mendez, and seventy-four men well 
armed, and went up the river in boats to the 
village of the cacique, where he landed before 
the Lidians had any idea of his coming. 

He chose from his men Diego Mendez and 
four others, and went up to the dwelling of 
Quibian, and ordered the others to come on 
secretly, and, at a signal which he gave them, 
they were all to rush up and surround the 
house, and take as prisoners all whom they 
should find. 

The cacique hearing that Don Bartholomew 
was coming, came out and sat in his door, and 
10 
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reqaested him to come on alone. Don Bar- 
tholomew did 60, And asked about his wound, 
and took him by the arm ; this was the signal : 
the four other men rushed forward, and though 
Quibian struggled fiercely, he was soon bound, 
hand and foot, a helpless prisoner. The rest 
of the party of Spaniards had, in the mean- 
time, surrounded the house, and taken the 
wives and children of Quibian prisoners, and 
many of his principal subjects. 

The cacique was carried to the boats by the 
pilot, Juan Sanchez, a man of great strength 
and courage. The Adelantado charged him 
not to let his prisoner escape, to which the 
piloLreplied that if the cacique escaped from 
his clutches, he would give them leave to 
pluck out his beard, hair by hair* 

Whw they reached the boat, he bound his 
prisoner tightly to one of the seats by a strong 
cord. Hie night vaa very dark, and as they 
rowed down the river, the cacique moaned 
and complained that the cords were bound so 
tightly as to give him great pain. 

The pilot, in pity, loosed the cord, and held 
tiie end of it in his hand ; no sooner was this 
done ihm the cimning Indian plunged into 
water, and dived to the bottom. The pilot 
was obliged to let go the cord, or he would 
)i|i^ve b^en drawn down after him; and the 
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cacique, after swimming for a time under wa- 
ter, rose and escaped to the shore. 

Sanchez, the pilot, was much mortified that, 
after all his boasting, the Indian should have 
been too cunning for him. Whether he lost 
his beard or not, history does not tell. 

Columbus now supposing that Quibian had 
perished in the water, and that the Indians 
were completely subdued, sailed from the 
river, and anchored his ships about three 
miles from the shore, waiting for a wind to 
sail for Hispaniola. The cacique, whom he 
supposed to be drowned, was watching the 
vessels as they sailed away with his wives and 
children and friends on board, and his heart 
was filled with rage and with the desire to 
kill every Spaniard that was left in his domi- 
nions. 

For this purpose he gathered his warriors 
together, and came upon tKe settlement at a 
time when the Spaniards were by no means 
expecting such an attack ; the Indians threw 
their lances into the houses, and wounded 
many of the Spaniards. But the Adelantado 
and Diego Mendez, gathering in haste what 
men they could find, met them, had a short 
battle, and drove them off to the forest. 

During this fight, a boat which Columbus 
had sent on shore from the ships arrived to 
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procure wood and water. It was commanded 
by Diego Tristan, a captain of one of the 
caravals. After the Indians had been driven 
off, Tristan rowed on up the river in search of 
fresh water, though he was warned by those 
on shore that he was running into danger. 

They were about three miles from the vil- 
lage, when suddenly, from the forest around 
them, came the sound of yells and trumpets, 
and fearful whoops, telling that the Indians 
were upon them. Out from the creeks and 
coves started many canoes filled with fierce 
Indians, throwing lances and other weapons 
against the poor Spaniards. 

Tristan himself was soon pierced through 
the eye and fell dead, and then the Indians 
closed round the boat, and murdered every 
man but one, who dived to the bottom and 
escaped by swimming under water. When 
this man brought to the settlement the tidings 
of the murder of all his party, the Spaniards 
were so filled with terror that they declared 
they would take the caraval and leave the 
place entirely. 

In spite of all the Adelantado could say to 
prevent it, they went on board, but the river 
was again shallow, and they could not get the 
vessel over the bar. The sea was now so 
rough that they could not send a boat out to 
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the ships to beg the Admiral not. to leave 
them, and there they were obliged to remain. 

And now their horror was increased by 
seeing the bodies of poor Tristan and his men 
come floating down the stream, while flocks 
of crows and other birds which feed on dead 
bodies, were whirling around them and fight- 
ing and screaming over their prey. And dis- 
mal sounds came from the woods of war 
drums, and the blowing of shells, which told 
them that the Indians were gathering in great 
numbers. Don Bartholomew now thought it 
unsafe to remain in the village, and chose an 
open spot near the shore, where he made a 
sort of little fortress of the boat of the caraval 
and casks and chests, in which the Spaniards 
shut themselves up, sometimes firing their 
guns or small cannon, and keeping the Indians 
at a distance in this way for a time; but they 
feared that soon powder and provisions would 
fail, and that they would be left to the mercy 
of the savages. 

In the meantime those on board the ships 
were suffering great anxiety on account of 
Diego Tristan and his party, from whom they 
had heard nothing since they went on shore, 
some days before, in search of wood and wa- 
ter. No tidings could reach them from the 
shore, for they had but one boat left, and did 
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not dare to risk that in so rough a sea, to 
send it on shore for news of the missing men. 

Some of the Indian prisoners who were con- 
fined on board one of the vessels, burst out 
and threw themselves into the sea and swam 
to shore ; those who could not thus make their 
escape, hanged or strangled themselves, and 
in the morning all were found dead. The 
Admiral feared that those who escaped would 
rouse up the others to new acts of cruelty 
and murder, and yet he could not send a boat 
on shore. 

At length, one of the sailors said that if the 
boat could take him to the edge of the surf, 
where the waves rolled the highest, he would 
swim to the shore and bring oflf news from 
their friends. 

He reached the shore and returned to the 
ship in safety, and from him the Admiral 
heard of the fate of Tristan and his party, and ^ 
of all the troubles of those in the settlement; 
and that the men in the little fortress on the 
river were building boats to bring them to 
the ships, as they declared they would remain 
on that coast no longer. 

Columbus now concluded to take all the 
people on board, as soon as the weather would 
permit, and give up the settlement for the 
present. After nine days of tempest and 
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storm, the wind ceased, the sea became cabn, 
and the Adelantado and his companions were 
brought safely on board the ships. Every- 
thing belonging to them was brought on 
board also, and only the hull of the caraval 
remained on shore. Diego Mendez labored 
faithfully in bringing oflf the people, and as a 
reward tor all his services, Columbus made 
him captain of the caraval of poor Diego 
Tristan. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

▲ Harbor in JMmaXetn—A. Vortess in the Sear-How to get away— Ex- 
pedition of Mende»— Mendei talcen prisoner— Starts once more 
aooompanied by rtesco— Sofltoings of those left at the Harbor— 
Rebellion of Porras— His attempts to reach Hispaniola— The Eclipse 
and the use made of it by the AdmicaL 

Wb may be certain that ColumbiiB and all 
his men, and particularly the party who had 
last left the shore, were glad to escape from 
that wretched coast. The ships were shattered, 
the men feeble, and the provisions failing ; 
Oolnmbus therefore determined to make th6 
best of his way to Hispaniola. 

The vessels, however, were driven about 
hither and thither by winds and currents, and 
at length were so much injured and the crew 
so much exhausted, for want of food, that the 
Admiral at length gave up all hope of reaching 
Hispaniola, and put into a safe harbor im 
Jamaica. 

The ships were run aground, and fastened 
together side by side; but they soon filled 
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with water. Thatched cabins were then made 
at the prow and stem to protect the men, and 
the yessels were put in. a state of defence, 
that they might be able to driye oflf the natives, 
if they should attack them. 

The Indians came crowding to the harbor, 
bringing provisions; and Columbus took 
every pains to prevent any offence being given 
to them. For the present ihey were provided 
for, but the question now was how they were 
ever to get away from that island. His vessels 
could neiver sail again; Hispaniola was one 
hundred and twenty miles away, and there 
was no chance of any other vessel ever com- 
ing to their relief. 

The only thing that he could think of now 
was to send a boat to Hispaniola, and beg that 
a ship might be sent to take them all back. 
He knew of no one who would undertake this, 
whom he would dare to send, except Diego 
Mendez ; and taking him aside he spoke to 
him thus : 

" Diego Mendez, my son, of all those who 
are here, you and I alone know the great peril 
in which we are placed. We are few in num- 
ber and these savage Indians are many, and of 
changeable and irritable natures. Should any 
of our people make them angry, they might 
10* 
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throw fire-brands from the shore, and bum us 
in our straw-thatched cabins. They may to- 
morrow refuse to bring us provisions, and we 
have no way to compel them to do so. I have 
thought of a remedy, if it meets your views. 
In this canoe which you have purchased, some 
one may pass over to Hispaniola, and procure 
a ship, by which we may all be delivered from 
this great peril. Tell me your opinion of the 
matter*'' 

"SeSor," replied Diego Mendez, "I well 
know our danger to be greater than it is easy 
to imagine ; but as to passing to Hispaniola 
in so small a vessel as a canoe, I think it is 
not merely difficult, but impossible, since it is 
necessary to traverse a gulf of forty leagues, 
(one hundred and twenty miles) and between 
islands where the sea is rough and never quiet : 
I know not who there is who would venture 
upon so great a peril.'' 

Columbus said nothing, but Mendez under- 
stood plainly from his* looks that he himself 
was the person, that the Admiral intended 
should go to Hispaniola. He pretended at 
first to think that the rest of the crew might 
be jealous, if he were the one always chosen 
to be put forward in any service of difficulty, 
and danger, and begged the Admiral to pro- 
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pose it to tie whole crew, and see who wonld 
be willing to go. 

Ko one had thought of such a thing as ven- 
turing 60 far in a light open canoe, and all 
refused to go, when Diego Mendez stepped 
forward, and with his usual courage declared 
himself ready to start upon the voyage. 
Columbus sent by him a letter to the Gover- 
nor Ovando begging for a ship to take him 
and his men to Hispaniola ; he wrote another 
letter also to the sovereigns of Spain, which 
Mendez was to take over to that country, 
asking of them a ship to take them over to 
Spain. 

AH being ready Mendez started in his canoe 
with one Spaniard and six Indians, and sailed 
eastward along the coast. Fifteen days passed, 
and back he came alone in his canoe ; he had 
been taken prisoner by the Indians at the 
eastern part of the island, and but just escaped 
with his life. 

He was not at all discouraged, however, 
but offered to start again, if Columbus would 
send a party of armed men with him, as far 
as the end of the island. This the Admiral 
agreed to, and this time a brave man, named 
Bartholomew Fiesco, accompanied him with 
another canoe. Mendez and Fiesco had each 
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fiiz Spaniards and ten Indians under their com- 
mand. The plan was that when they reached 
Hispaniola, Mendez was to purchase a ship 
and send it back for the Admiral, and then 
set out for Spain to carry the letter to the 
sovereigns, while Fiesco was to return to 
Jamaica* 

ELaving placed provisions and water in their 
canoes they set out ; the Adelantado, with a 
party of men well armed, marching along the 
shore to protect them. They waited three 
days at the end of the island, till the weather 
was calm, and then the two little canoes 
started off upon the wide deep ocean. Don 
Bartholomew and his men watched them till 
they were mere specks upon the water, and 
then they returned to the harbor. 

Months passed away, and there was no 
tidings of Mendez and Fiesco. The Spaniards 
who remained with Columbus and his brother, 
had become feeble and sick, from the climate 
and food, and were now almost discouraged. 
They had been watching the sea for days and 
weeks in hopes of seeing a canoe or a sail, and 
at length they began to fear that their mes- 
sengers had perished, and no ship would ever 
come to bear them from that desolate shore. 

The men now began to murmur and com- 
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plain, and to heap abuse upon the Admiral 
as the cause of all their troubles, There were 
two brothers of the nanie of Porras, to whom 
Columbus had been very kind, but who like 
most of those to whom he had shown favor, 
repaid him with unkindness and ingratitude. 

These men went among the people telling 
them that Columbus had no idea of going 
back to Spain ; that he had been banished 
from that country, and was not allowed ever 
to go back to Hispaniola ; and that he was 
only keeping them all in Jamaica till his 
friends could persuade the king and queen to 
let him return. 

He said \he only way to leave that island 
was, to take Indian canoes and try to reach 
Hispaniola; as for the Admiral, he was too old 
and infirm to take such a voyage, and they 
must leave him behind. By these means he 
prepared the people to rise against Columbus ; 
and when all was ready, he entered the cabin 
where the Admiral was sick in bed ; and com- 
plained loudly of his treatment of his follow- 
ers, in leaving them to perish in that lonely 
place. 

His men were waiting outside with their 
weapons in their hands, and at a given signal 
they sprang up shouting and threatening the 
life of the Admiral. Columbus, ill and feeble. 
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sprang out of bed and tottered forth to try and 
quiet them, but was forced back into his cabin 
by the few friends who remained faithful to him. 
Don Bartholomew seized his lance, and rushed 
forth to attack them, but the greater part of 
the men were against him, and he was at 
length persuaded by those who remained true 
to him to retire to the cabin of his brother. 

The party of Porras now seized the .canoes, 
which Columbus had bought from the Indians, 
and thus forty-eight men left the Admiral. 
Many who were too sick to go, crawled forth 
from their cabins, and with tears and groans 
saw them depart. Porras set out along the 
coast with his cano.es, sometimes landing and 
robbing the Indians, pretending that he was 
ordered to do so by Columbus. 

When he reached the eastern end of the 
island, he procured several Indians to manage 
the canoes, and set out across the gillf. They 
had not rowed many miles when the wind 
rose, and the waves ran so high, that there was 
danger of being upset in the heavily laden 
canoes. They turned for the land and tlirew 
many things overboard, but the waves still 
rolling fearfully, they drew their swords, and 
forced the poor Indians to leap into the sea. 

They were so many miles from land that 
even the natives could not swim so far with- 
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ont Bometiiues taking hold of the canoes, to 
recover breath ; whenever they did this, the 
cruel Spaniards would stab them, or cut off 
their hands. 

Eighteen of these poor creatures, who had 
gone to help the Spaniards manage their 
canoes, were thus killed by them or sunk in 
the waves. Porras and his men reached the 
shore safely, and after making one more 
attempt to reach Hispaniola, without success, 
they gave up and remained upon the island 
of Jamaica. . 

Here they roamed from village to village, 
seizing upon the provisions of the Indians, 
and treating them most cruelly; and if the 
natives complained, they told them to go to 
the Admiral, who had given them permission 
to do as they pleased in the island. 

Columbus was now left with a few sick and 
discouraged men; but he did all he could to 
restore them to health and to keep up their 
spirits. Now, however, the horrors of starva- 
tion were before them, for the Indians would 
bring them no more food, and they feared to 
go on shore to procure it. 

A bright thought now occurred to the 
Admiral. From his knowledge of astro- 
nomy, he knew that in three days there would 
be an eclipse of the moon in the early part of 
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the night He therefore invited all the prin- 
cipal caciques of the island to come to a great 
meeting, for he had something to say to them. 

When they were all assembled, he told 
them that he and his followers worshipped a 
God who lived in the skies, and who took care 
of the people who obeyed him; that this God 
was angry with the Indians who refused to 
bring his children food, and he intended to 
send great sufferings upon them. In the first 
place, they would see the moon become dark 
that very night, and this would be the begin- 
ning of their troubles. 

The Indians watched the sky that night 
anxiously, and when they saw the black 
shadow stealing over the moon, they were in 
the greatest terror. Seizing what provisions 
they could find,- they hurried to the ships 
with them, begging the Admiral to pray to 
his God not to send those sufferings upon them, 
and they would from that time bring him all 
that he needed. 

Columbus promised to do so, and went into 
his cabin while the Indians remained howling 
on shore. He soon came back and said his 
God had promised to pardon them if they 
would continue to treat his children kindly, 
and that as a sign of this, the moon would soon 
appear again to them. 
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When the Indians saw the darkness passing 
away from the moon, they thanked the Admi- 
ral for praying to his God for them, and from 
that time they never forgot to bring food to the 
Spaniards. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 



A etrange short Yisit to the Harbor— Offer made l>7 Oolombiu to Porraa 
—Battle between Porras and Don Bartholomew — ^Voyage of Mendes 
and Fiesco— Sufferings of the Indians— " Land !»»—Hi8paniola— Jonr- 
'ney of Mendes— Efforts for Columbus— Delayft— Columbus and his 
Men brought to Hispaniolar— Cruelty of Oyando— Fate of the beautiM 
Anacaonar— The last Voyage of Columbus. 



Eight long months had passed away since the 
canoes of Mendez and Fiesco had left the island, 
and not one word had yet been heard of their 
fate by those they had left behind. The few 
who were left were beginning to murmur, and 
some of them were preparing to do as Porras 
and his men had done, when one day towards 
dusk, they saw with delight a sail making its 
way toward the harbor. 

But the vessel they were waiting to greet, to 
their surprise did not approach them, but kept 
out at sea and sent a small boat on shore. In 
this came a man of the name of Escobar, one 
who had been condemned to death for rebellion 
by Columbus, and pardoned by Bobadilla. 
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When they saw him, they probably thought 
he had not come to bring them good tidings. 

He merely brought a letter of compliment 
from Ovando, with a barrel of wine and a side 
of bacon. The governor said in his letter that 
he was sorry for the misfortunes of the Admi- 
ral, and Vhen he had a large enough vessel in 
the harbor, he would send for him and his men. 
Escobar immediately put off with his boat, 
without waiting to say a word to any of the 
Spaniards, and remained at some distance till 
the Admiral had written a letter for him to take 
to Ovando. 

In this letter he told of the horrors of their 
situation, and begged the governor to send 
immediately to their relief. As soon as Escobar 
received it, he returned to his caraval, which 
set sail immediately and disappeared in the 
darkness of night. 

This strange, short visit caused wonder and 
fear among the sailors; they thought now that 
they were left to perish; but Columbus tried 
to cheer them by telling them that vessels 
would certainly soon be sent to take them 
away; though, in his own heart, he believed 
that Ovando meant to leave them to perish 
on the island. 

He supposed that Escobar had been sent 
merely to find out if he and his men were yet 
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living. But he sent word to the rebel party 
of Porras, that the governor had promised to 
send ships to relieve them, and that if they 
would immediately return to obedience, he 
would give them a free pardon and a passage 
to Hispaniola. 

Porras came to meet the messengers c^ 
Columbus, and in reply to his kind offer, he 
said that they would not return to the wreck, 
but they would promise to be peaceable and 
friendly if the Admiral would promise, that 
if two vessels should arrive they should have 
one, or if only one should come, they should 
have half of it; and in the meantime, the 
Admiral should share with thetn whatever he 
had in his possession. Porras added that if 
these things were not granted them, they 
would take them by force. 

Accordingly, one day he marched his men 
toward the harbor, to seize upon the stores 
and provisions in the vessels and also upon 
the person of the Admiral, having promised 
his men that he would send him home again 
in irons. 

Columbus was was too ill to go out to meet 
ihem, but his brother the Adelantado immedi- 
ately put himself at the head of fifty well- 
armed men, and started out to fight the rebels. 
Porras only laughed at this army, and pointed 
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at them in scorn, telling his men to look and 
see how puny and pale they were, and that 
it would be an easy thing to conquer them. 

The rebels rushed upon the party of the 
Adalantado, but they found their match. They 
were soon conquered, Porras was taken prison- 
er by the Adelantado and the rest fled. They 
very soon sent in a very humble letter to the ad- 
miral, signed with all their names, begging for 
pardon, and promising obedience if he would 
receive them back. Columbus, with his usual 
kindness, pardoned them, only retaining Porras 
a prisoner to be tried in Spain. 

You would probably like to know what 
Mendez and Fiesco had been about all this 
long time since they left for Hispaniola; and 
we will now go back and give a short account 
of their voyage. When they paddled away 
• from the eastern end of the island of Jamaica, 
they continued all day in a direct course; 
there was no wind, the sun beamed upon them 
with an intense heat, and the still sea reflected 
back its rays like a burnished mirror. 

The Indians who paddled the canoes, unable 
to bear the intense heat, would spring over 
the sides of the canoes into the sea, to cool their 
bodies, and in their distress they soon drank 
all the water they had taken for their own 
supply, and were perishing with thirst. When 
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their sufferings were such that it seemed as if 
they could endure no more, the commanders 
brought out two kegs of water which they 
had concealed, lest it should be all drunk at 
once, and gave a mouthful occasionally to each 
man, by which they were somewhat revived. 

They all kept up their courage as well as 
they could, hoping to reach soon some small 
island which lay in their way to Hispaniola, 
where they could find water, and be able to 
rest. But night came on, and there was no 
sign of the island, and they feared they had 
missed it, and would all perish with thirst be- 
fore they should reach the end of their voyage. 

One of the Indians died from his sufferings, 
and the others lay panting in the bottom of 
their canoes. Some tried to cool their burn- 
ing throats by taking sea water in their 
mouths, but its saltness only increased their 
thirst. It was hard to see — 

" Water, water everywhere, 
And not a drop to drink." 

At length the commanders too became en- 
tirely exhausted, and feared that none of them 
would live to reach Hispaniola. 

Diego Mendez sat thus almost discouraged, 
in the evening, watching the rising of the 
moon, when he noticed that it came up above 
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a dark mass which appeared like mountains. 
He quickly ^ave the glad cry of '• land 1" and 
his wcarj companions started up, and began 
to work with life and spirit once more. This 
was, indeed, the little island they had hoped 
to reach, and when the day dawned, they 
sprang upon its shore, and gave thanks to 
God for their deliverance. 

This island was but a mass of barren rocks, 
but in the hollow places there was an abun- 
dance of rain water. The Spaniards knowing 
the danger of taking much water, when much 
heated, and after having been so long with- 
out it, drank sparinglj-, but the Indians could 
not be persuaded to take the same caution, 
but drank till some of them died on the spot, 
and others became very ill. 

They remained all day upon the island feast- 
ing upon the shellfish which they found on its 
shores, and in the evening they set out for His- 
paniola, whose mountains could be seen in 
the distance, and arrived on its western shore, 
on the fourth day after they had left Jamaica. 
Fiesco now wished to return to tell the Admiral 
that Mendez had arrived safely and gone on 
to San Domingo. But he could not persuade 
either Spaniai'ds or Indians, to take the voy- 
age again in their canoes. 

Here Diego Mendez left them, and taking 
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six Indians who belonged to the island he set 
out for San Domingo in his canoe. They had 
paddled along the coast for more than two 
hmidred miles when they heard that the 
governor had left San Domingo, and was in 
the distant province of Xaragua, where as 
you remember the female cacique Anacaona 
lived. This was more than a hundred miles 
across the country from where they were, but 
no difficulty seemed to be too great for Diego 
Mendez, if it was necessary to overcome it, 
in order to serve the Admiral. 

He at once left the canoe, and started off 
alone and on foot, through forests and over 
mountains, to £nd the governor, and by him 
to send relief to Columbus. This was one of 
the most terrible journeys ever taken by one 
man in the service of another. He found the 
governor busily engaged and fighting with the 
natives, and though he pretended to feel great 
pity for the situation of Columbus, and prom- 
ised to send vessels to his relief, yet he put it 
off from month to month, saying there were 
no vessels in the harbor large enough to send 
to Jamaica. 

Thus for seven months he kept Diego Men 
dez anxiously waiting for permission to go 
San Domingo to procure the vessels. At last 
after urging the matter every day, he con 
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sented to allow Mendez to set out for that 
place, and wait for some vessels which were 
expected. Again Mendez set ont on foot 
through forests where fierce and hostile Indians 
roved ; and it was immediately after he left, 
that Ovando sent out the caraval commanded 
by Escobar, to spy out the condition of Colum- 
bus and his men. 

When Escobar returned, and told what he 
had seen to Ovando, he concluded that there 
was no hope of getting rid of the Admiral by 
leaving him alone upon the island of Jamaica, 
and that if he wished to avoid the disgrace 
of having it said that he had neglected Colum- 
bus, and left him to perish, he must now send 
ships to his relief. 

People had begun to complain loudly of 
his treatment of the Admiral, and remarks 
had been made upon the same subject from 
the pulpits; besides all this, Mendez had pur- 
chased a vessel with money belonging to 
Columbus, and was about sending it out to 
him. Qvaiidp.^sftWjthatit;WOT;14;.PoJtidQ for 
^mjp put it off aqy, longer; mi; afe tlm Jj^ 
iipur, h(B.^fitte(^ qut. a^/^^yal and .Sj^t it t6 
Jamaica. These two vessels reached the har- 
bor soon after the battle with Porras, and we 
may imagine with what delight the welcome 
11 
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sight of approaching sails was greeted by the 
sick Admiral and his feeble, weary band. 

After a year of dismal confinement on the 
wreck, they were all taken off by these ves- 
sels, and aiter a stormy passage, reached the 
harbor of San Domingo safely. The feeling 
of dislike to Columbus seemed now to be for- 
gotten in pity for his troubles; and however 
the governor might feel, he pretended for a 
time to be friendly and cordial towards him. 
He, therefore, attended by the principal inhab- 
itants of the island, went to meet the Admiral, 
met him with civility, and took him to his 
house. 

It was not long, however, before troubles 
and jealousies arose between them. Ovando 
claimed the right to settle the difficulties that 
had taken place at Jamaica. He began by 
setting Porras at liberty, and talked of punish- 
ing those men who had been true to Columbus, 
for killing some of the rebels in the fight. This, 
however, he concluded not to do. 

Columbus found much to distress and grieve 
him in the state of the island, and the suffer- 
ings of the poor natives, who had been made 
to work harder, and had been treated with 
greater cruelty than ever under Bobadilla. 
Thej had been forced to toil in the mines 
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until many of ihem had died under the lash, 
and others had perished from hunger or had 
killed themselves to escape their miseries. 

When some of those who had served out 
iheir time were permitted to go to iheir 
homes, which were far distant, they could not 
drag their weary limbs along, but fell down 
by the side of brooks or under the shade of 
trees, and died, worn out in the service of the 
white men, whom they had received so kindly. 
An old bishop says in his book: 

"I have found many dead on the road, 
others gasping under the trees, and others in 
the pangs of death, faintly crying, ^Hunger! 
Hunger 1'" In his wars with the Indians, 
Ovando was exceedingly cruel. If any of 
them endeavored to defend themselves against 
the oppressions of the Spaniards, the governor 
would come upon them with an army, lay 
waste their whole country with fire and sword, 
and kill all whom he found, sparing neither 
age or sex. \ 

But the most horribly cruel act of this 
wicked man, and which is enough of itself to 
disgrace his name forever, was his mean and 
bloody expedition into the beautiful province 
of Xaragua. There had been one or two 
quarrels between the people of that province 
and the Spaniards, who had abused and 
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oppresBsed them; and these last, wishing to 
haye the natives punished} sent word to the 
gOTemor that the whole province was goiAg to 
rise against the white men, and they wonld all 
be put to death. 

Ovando, who seemed to de%ht in deeds of 
blood and crueltj, set out immediately for 
that province wiUi fonr hundred well-armed 
soldiers, seventy of whom were horsemen, 
dad in steel. He pretended that he was 
going on a mere visit of Mendship, and to 
settle these disputes peaceably. 

The beautiful Anacaona, who was now 
cacique of that province, came out to meet 
Ovando attended by her principal subjects, 
and a train of young women waving their 
palm branches, and dancing as they sang 
their native songs. ISot having any idea of 
the real object of the governor's yisit, she had 
gathered all the principal caciques to do honor 
to him, imd for severed days they entertained 
him with feasts, and games, and dances. 

Then Ovando invited Anacaona and her 
principal subjects to witness the performances 
of his horsemen in the public square. When 
they were all assembled, and the square was 
crowded with Indians, he gave a signal, and 
the horsemen rushed upon the naked and 
unarmed natives, cutting them down with 
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thdr Bwords, piercing them with their lances, 
and killing all in their way, both male and 
female. More than eighty caciques were toge- 
ther in one of the large honses. This was 
snrrounded by the troops, the cadqnes were 
seized and tied to the posts which supported 
the roof, and cruelly tortured; and then the 
house was set on fire, and they were all burned 
to death. 

The kind and beautifdl Anacaona, who had 
through everything been the friend of the 
white people, was carried to San Domingo, 
where they pretended to give her a trial, and 
then hanged her like a conamon criminal. 
This was the sad fate of her who had been 
called the Golden Flower of Hayti; and the 
province of Xaragua, which, as the Spaniards 
said, they found a perfect paradise, was for 
six montiis the scene of horrors which make 
the blood run cold. 

Columbus found that by the cruelty of the 
Spaniards, the Indians had dwindled away to 
almost nothing. In a letter to the sovereigns, 
he says: 

, ^^I am informed that since I left this island, 
sue parts out of seven of the natives are dead, 
all through ill-treatment imd cruelty; some by 
the sword, others by blows and cruel usage, 
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others throngli hunger. The greater part hayo 
perished in the mountains, whither they had 
fled, from not being able to bear the labor 
imposed upon them." 

Columbus remained some time in Hispan- 
iola, trying to settle his own business affairs, 
which were in great confusion ; but the constant 
troubles between him and Ovando caused him 
to hasten his departure for Spain. 

He had the vessel repaired in which he had 
sailed from Jamaica, and hired another, in 
which he offered a passage to any of those 
who had last sailed with him, if they wished 
to return to Spain. Most of them, however, 
preferred to remainin San Domiugo, andas they 
were very poor, he supplied them with money 
from his own purse, giving to those who had 
joined the rebels as well as to those who had 
remained true to him. 

At length all was ready, and he set sail for 
Spain; he had hardly left the harbor, however, 
when a sudden squall carried away the mast 
of his ship. This obliged him to take refuge 
in the otter vessel with his family, and send 
back the injured ship. The whole voyage 
was a stormy one, the Admiral suffering ter- 
ribly all the time from the gout; and it was 
two months from the time of sailing when his 
crazy and shattered vessel reached a harbor 
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in Spain. Colnmbus immediately proceeded 
to Seville, to rest and recover his health 
after all his dangers, and anxieties, and suf- 
ferings. 
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OHAPTEE XXVL 

POfitrlj of OotambQi— Oontnstfin hii Ltfi»— Negleetod bj Ferdinand— 
Death of Qoeen IsabdU— lUneM of OolmDba»— His lait Bequest of 
tiM Klnf-LMt words and Death. 

This last voyage of Colmubus exhausted all 
his means, and left him very poor. It was 
said by many that he had made himself rich 
in the New World, but the following extract 
from a letter to his son Diego tells a different 
story. 

*^ I receive nothing of that which is due to 
me," says he, " but live by borrowing. little 
have I profited by twenty years of toils and 
perils, since at j^resent I did not own a roof in 
Spain. I have no home but an inn, and for 
the most times have nothing with which to 
pay my bill.'' 

He was too ill and too poor to go to court, and 
all his letters remained unanswered, while he 
knew that his enemies were busy in spreading 
stories which were utterly untrue with regard 
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to him. One kind faithful friend he had at 
court, who he knew would do all that man 
could do for him ; this was Diego Mendez. 

His letters in which he speaks of his doTO- 
tion to the sovereigns are very affecting. In 
one of them he says, ^^ I have served their 
majesties with as much zeal and diligence as 
if it had been to gain Paradise, and if I have 
failed in anything it has been because my 
knowledge and powers went no farther.'* 

This was written" by the man who a few 
years before had been received with such 
honor by the king and queen ; who had been 
faithftil to them ever since he entered their 
service, and had opened to their country the 
way to wealth and vast possessions ; but who, 
now that he was poor and persecuted by his 
enemies, was neglected and treated with cold- 
ness by those in whose cause he had lost every- 
thing. 

The good Queen Isabella was lying danger- 
ously ill, having had much fainily trouble, 
and lost children and friends by death ; had 
she been able to listen to his letters, and to 
act in his behalf, we cannot but feel certain 
that justice would have been done him. In 
one of his letters Columbus says: "May it 
please the Holy Trinity to restore our sover- 
eign queen to health ; for by her will every- 
11* 
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thiBg be set right which is now in confusion ! 
While he was writing those words, the lovely 
queen had closed her eyes in death. 

She died in the fifty-fourth year of her age ; 
the crown had not giyen ease to her head, 
nor had the rank and wealth and pomp around 
her served to cure an aching heart. Deep 
sadness settled down upon her mind, and 
death to her was a welcome visitor. This is 
one of the passages in her will : 

" Let my body be interred in the monastery 
of San Francisco, in a low sepulchre, with no 
other monument than a plain stone and an in- 
scription. But I desire and command that if 
the king, my lord, should choose a sepulchre 
in any other church or monastery, that my 
body be carried thither and buried beside the 
body of his highness ; so that the union we 
have enjoyed wiiile living, and which through 
the mercy of God we hope our souls will ex- 
experience in heaven, may be represented by 

. our bodies on earth." 

Noble and generous queen 1 lovely and pious 

.woman! whose heart was the home of all 
things pure and gentle ; and whose feelings 

r were too tender to bear the calamities of life, 

. from, which even those who wear a crown 
cannot escape. Had she lived, the fate of 
Columbus might have been different, and the 
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lot of her Bubjects in the New World might 
have been softened; but now all were left to 
the mercy of the cold-hearted and jealous Fer- 
dinand, who listened to the representations of 
enemies alone, while there was no longer a 
gentle pleading voice at his side to spe^ of 
justice and compassion. 

Columbus remained all that winter at Se- 
ville, iU and suffering. His brother, the Ade- 
lantado, who had remained by him in all his 
troubles, and only left them to attend to his 
interests, now went to court to labor in his 
cause, there taking with him Fernando^ the 
younger s<mi of ColumbijUB, then about seven- 
teen. 

It was of this son, Feniando, that Columbus 
spoke in addressing his eldest son, Diego : 

"To thy brother, conduct thyself as the 
^ elder teothewhould unto the younger* Thou 
hjBst no other, and I praise God that this is such 
an one as thou dost need. Ten brothers would 
not be too many for thee. Never have I 
found a better |ri^d to right or le^ than my 
brothers." 

The winter passed away in suffering, and 
the month of May came before Columbus 
was able to take his journey to court A 
few y^ars before, when he returned from 
the New World with tidings of bis discover- 
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ies, and with carious things from those dis- 
tant lands, he had been met by crowds and 
attended in tmmph nnto the city where the 
sovereigns were at that time renudning ; now 
sad, weary, and neglected, he stood before the 
gates of Segovia, more oppressed by sorrow 
than by sickness. 

He was soon made to feel that I^s most 
powerful Mend was gone; and though Ferdi- 
nand received him with an outward show of 
civility, he saw that there was no real kind- 
ness of feeling towards him. For long weary 
months, he was kept waiting in hopes that his 
honors and tities would, be restored to him. 
for to these he felt that he had a right ; as to 
the money which was due to him he was 
willing to leave the king to do as he pleased 
about it 

But these honors and titles were the very 
things that Ferdinand was not willing to re- 
store to him, as he feared to give too much 
authority to a subject ; and was jealous lest it 
should interfere with lus own powers. Colum- 
bus, now worn down by many troubles, and 
fatigues, and sicknesses, had not the strength 
to bear with these new trials of his patience, 
and was soon stretched on his last bed of sick- 
ness, from which he was never more to rise. 

And now he made one more appeal to the 
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king for justice, and this was for his son Diego* 
Feeling that his own strength was failing, and 
that he had sailed on his last voyage,, he begged 
that his son might be appointed in his plac^ 
# governor over the lands he had discovered. 
* " This," said he, " is a matter which con- 
cerns my honor ; as to all the rest do as your 
majesty thinks proper; give or withhold as 
maybe most expedient for yourinterest, and I 
shall be content. I believe it is the anxiety 
caused by the delay of this affair which is the 
principal cause of my ill health." 

From the manner in which this petition 
was received, he saw that there was no hope 
of justice from Ferdinand, and these few lines 
in a letter to a friend show that he had now 
given np the matter in despair. 

"It appears," said he "that his majesty 
does not think fit to fulfill that which he witii 
the queen, who is now in glory, promised me 
by word and seal. For me to contend to the 
contrary would be to contend with the wind. 
I have done all that I could do. I leave 
the rest to God, whom I have ever found kind 
to me in my necessities." 

And now this life of care and trouble, of 
courage and activity, of hope and disappoint- 
ment, is drawing to a close. Around the 
death-bed of this noble and most iU-usedman, 
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stand his son Diego, his friend, Fiesco, who 
had accompanied Diego Mendez on his voyage 
from Jamaica to Hispaniola ; and a few faith- 
ful followers. • 

His brother Don Bartholomew iu>t expect- * 
ing his death so soon is absent making ooe 
last eflfort for him. Everything has been done 
with his usual calmness and forethought. That 
which he had to leave, is divided among his 
sons, and brothers, and given to the support 
of churches, and to pay lawful debts. 

The last cerem<Miies are over, the last pray- 
ers said ; justice having been done on earth, 
and last words, of love given to those around 
his bedside, and left for the absent ones, he 
turned his thoughts to Heaven. Listen to the 
last words of the great-souled Columbus. 
"Into thy hands, Oh Lord, I commend my 
spirit." 

He died on the 20th of May, 15^, being 
about 70 years of age. He was at first buried 
in Spain, but afterwards his body, with that of 
his son Diego, was removed to San Domingo ; 
from which place they were again removed to 
the Cathedral of Havana in the island of 
Cuba, where they now rest. 

Columbus died never dreaming that he had 
given to the world a vast continent equal in 
extent to the Old World he had left. The 
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glory whicli should have been his has in part 
been given to another, inasmuch as this vast 
country has been called by the name of 
one who followed in the track of the great 
.discoverer* We should have been better 
|Qeased had the whole country instead of one 
small portion of it in South America, been 
given the name of Columbia. 

Columbus was anxious that the rank and 
honors which he felt were his by right, should 
be secured to him and his children. These 
were denied him; but how would it have 
cheered his noble heart in those last sad 
months in Spain, had he known what vast 
empires would one day rise in that New 
World he had discovered, and that genera- 
tion after generation there, down to the present 
time, and on tafnture ages, would be taught 
to revere and honor as it deserves the name 
of Christopher Columbus. 



THE END. 
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